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CHAPTER  I 


HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION 

Few  problems,  at  the  present  time,  are  closer  to 
the  heart  of  the  Canadian  people  than  that  of  education. 
Directly  or  indirectly  it  has  a  profound  effect  on  every 
human  being  in  social,  political  and  economic  life.  Ed¬ 
ucation  plays  an  important  role  in  the  life  of  all. 

However,  at  the  present  time  education  seems  destined 
to  play  an  even  greater  role  on  the  American  continent. 

For  education  is  becoming  more  and  more  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  democracy  -  about  which  so  much  concern  is 
shown  today.  The  preservation  of  democracy  has  become  a 
problem  of  national  and  international  interest. 

Among  educators  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  con¬ 
viction  that  the  only  way  to  keep  in  existence  the  democratic 
state  is  to  educate  the  child  for  life  in  a  democracy.  In¬ 
deed,  this  seems  to  be  the  major  issue  among  modern  ed¬ 
ucationists  today.  "There  is  scarcely  anything  which 
contributes  more  to  the  defense  of  our  democratic  way  of 
life  than  doing  the  regular  task  of  education  in  the 
most  effective  manner  possible"^  "In  our  schools  our 


1.  George  F.  Zook,  President,  Amerioan  Counoil  of 
Education. 
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coming  generation  must  learn  the  most  difficult  art  in 
the  world  -  the  successful  management  of  democracy. "  On 
this  general  concept  there  is  much  agreement  -  in  particular, 
as  to  the  specific  ways  of  educating,  there  is,  of  course, 
much  dissension.  However,  if  we  accept  their  major  premise, 
that  the  most  important  single  factor  in  a  democratic  state 
is  education,  and  that  the  most  important  unit  of  education 
is  the  school,  then  the  school  and  the  teacher  would  seem 
to  take  on  a  new  and  vital  importance. 

If  we  wish  then,  to  conduct  our  schools  in  the 
light  of  the  democratic  conception  in  education,  we  may 
well  ask  exactly  what  the  democratic  conception  in  education 
is.  It  is  well  and  explicitly  stated  by  John  Dewey,  great¬ 
est  of  contemporary  philosophers,  and  basically  the  founder 
of  the  modern  movement  in  education. 

"An  undesirable  society  is  one  which  in¬ 
ternally  and  externally  sets  up  barriers  to  free 
intercourse  and  communication  of  experience.  A 
society  which  makes  provision  for  participation 
in  its  good  of  all  its  members  on  equal  terms, 
and  which  secures  flexible  readjustment  of  its 
institutions  through  interaction  of  the  different 
forms  of  associated  life,  is,  insofar,  democratic. 

Such  a  society  must  have  a  type  of  education 
which  gives  individuals  a  personal  interest  in 
social  relationships  and  control,  and  the  habits 
of  mind  which  secure  social  change  without 
introducing  disorder."1 2 

There  are  two  very  important  ideas  here,  kirst, 
"disorder  is  to  be  avoided  in  changes."  Sudden  changes 


1.  President  Roosevelt  in  "School  and  Society." 

2.  Dewey,  J. "Democracy  and  Education." 
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tend  to  disorder  and  confusion.  Whether  a  new  system  of 
financing  education  is  satisfactory  or  not,  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  we  must  work  towards  that  system  gradually, 
making  changes  that  lend  to  flexibility  so  that  advantage 
can  be  taken  of  new  conditions  as  they  arise.  The  second 
important  idea  is  this,  "A  society  must  make  provision  for 
participation  in  its  good  of  all  its  members  on  equal  terms.” 
"On  equal  terms"  is  the  important  phrase,  and  it  is  here 
that  our  educational  system,  at  present,  falls  far  short 
of  the  democratic  ideal.  As  will  be  shown  later  the 
grossest  forms  of  inequality  in  education  exist  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States  today.  Their  presence  is  without 
doubt  one  of  the  greatest  threats  to  democracy  at  the 
present  time,  for  such  a  system  is  inconsistent  with  the 
American  democratic  conception  of  equality  of  opportunity. 

A  non- democratic  school  system  cannot  contribute  to 
democracy  in  the  nation.  It  is  to  the  study  of  methods 
of  equalizing  the  educational  opportunity  of  the  Canadian 
children  that  this  paper  is  devoted. 

Before  going  into  present  educational  inequalities 
in  detail  let  us  examine  the  historical  development  of  the 
educational  system  in  America  and  try  to  discover  where 
and  why  inequalities  have  arisen. 

The  first  American  school  of  which  we  have  any 
permanent  record  was  founded  in  1633  by  the  Dutch  of  New 
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Amsterdam.  The  descendant  of  this  school  is  still  in 
existence  today  but  the  school  system  which  has  had  by 
far  the  greatest  influence  was  that  of  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts,  the  first  school  in  which  was  found  in 
1655  in  Boston.  This  school  was,  at  first,  wholly 
supported  by  subscriptions  of  thB  rich.  However,  as 
early  as  1641  there  were  signs  of  state  funds  in  the  form 
of  land  grants,  etc.,  though  very  small  ones,  being  applied 
to  school  aid. 

The  first  great  milestone  in  the  advance  of  American 
education  was  the  Massachusetts  law  of  1642  which  em¬ 
phasized  the  responsibility  of  parents  and  masters  in 
training  their  children  properly.  It  recognized  with 
wonderful  foresight  the  needs  of  a  democratic  community. 
Though  it  did  not  make  education  a  public  responsibility, 
it  did  insist  that  certain  rudiments  be  taught  in  the  home. 
The  select  men  of  the  community  were  to  see  that  such 
education  was  carried  out,  and  fines  or  the  taking  away 
of  the  children  from  the  parents  were  levied  if  proper 
education  was  not  being  given. 

The  first  real  step  toward  the  public  support  for 
education  was  a  law  passed  in  1647  by  the  Massachusetts 
legislature.  This  act,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
represented  the  public  opinion  of  a  colony  of  about  20,000 
persons  living  in  about  30  towns.  It  required  every  town 
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of  50  householders  to  establish  a  school,  the  master  of 
which  should  be  paid  either  by  the  parents  of  the  children 
or  by  public  tax  as  the  majority  of  the  town  committee 
might  decide.  Also  it  required  every  town  of  100  or  more 
families  to  set  up  a  grammar  school  in  which  pupils  might 
be  prepared  for  the  "University"  as  the  institution  at 
Cambridge  was  designated.  There  was  a  penalty  for  the  neglect 
of  this  -  a  fine  to  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
nearest  school. ^ 

The  significance  of  these  two  acts  is  that  they  fore¬ 
shadow  the  whole  American  system  of  education,  including 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  colleges,  and  that  they 
indicate  the  principles  upon  which  that  system  rests. 

However,  Massachusetts  was  far  in  advance  of  the 
general  American  public  which  did  not  accept  the  implications 
of  the  Massachusetts  bills  immediately,  and  it  was  not  for 
two  full  centuries  that  the  need  for  supporting  schools  by  a 
tax  on  all  property  of  the  state  became  recognized. 

During  that  time  education  had  many  friends  among  the 
greatest  leaders  in  the  States  as  is  indicated  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quotations,  many  of  which  are  relevant  to  the  school 
situation  today. 

Jefferson  1786  -  "  ---  our  liberty  can  never  be 
safe  but  in  the  hands  of  the  people  themselves, 
and  that  too,  ofoa  people  with  a  certain  degree 
of  instruction. 


1.  Dexter,-  "History  of  Education  in  the  United  States". 

2.  Gyr,  Burke  and  Mort,-  "Paying  for  our  Public  Schools". 
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Robert  Coram  1791  -  "There  can  he  no  equal 
representation  until  there  is  an  equal  mode  of 
education  for  all  citizens.  If  education  is 
necessary  for  one  man,  my  religion  tells  me 
it  is  equally  necessary  for  another. "1 

Samuel  Smith  -  "Society  must  establish  the 
right  to  educate  and  to  acknowledge  the  duty 
of  having  educated,  all  children."2 

George  Washington  -  "Promote  then,  as  an  object 
of  primary  importance,  institutions  for  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion 
as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives  force  to 
public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public 
opinion  shall  be  enlightened. "3 

Lincoln  -  "Education  is  the  most  important 
subject  which  we  as  a  people  are  engaged  in.  "4 

Thaddeus  Stevens  -  "Let  us  so  cast  our  votes 
that  the  blessings  of  education  shall  be  con¬ 
ferred  on  every  son  of  Pennsylvania  -  shall  be 
carried  home  to  the  poorest  child  of  the 
poorest  inhabitant  of  the  meanest  hut  of  your 
mountains,  so  that  even  he  may  be  prepared  to 
act  well  his  part  in  this  land  of  freedom. "9 

Although  much  improvement  had  been  made  up  to  this 

time  (about  1825)  and  the  trend  was  definitely  towards  a 

measure  of  public  support  for  elementary  education,  and 

though  representations  were  beginning  to  be  made  for  free 

secondary  education,  conditions  were,  in  general,  still 

very  bad.  Massachusetts  was  paying  $2.73  per  pupil  per 
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year.-*-  There  was  absolutely  no  supervision  of  the  schools 
and  no  institution  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

It  was  at  this  point,  1837?  that  one  of  the  greatest 
of  educational  leaders  of  all  time  came  on  the  scene.  He 
was  Horace  Mann,  first  secretary  of  the  newly  created 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education.  During  his  12  years 
of  secretaryship  his  accomplishments  were  little  short  of 
stupendous.  Some  of  his  great  contributions  were:- 

1*  He  fought  the  district  system  of  organization  and 
instead  urged  the  town  unit  of  administration  and 
supervision. 

2.  He  urged  the  apportionment  of  an  adequate  public 
school  fund. 

3*  He  campaigned  for  normal  schools  and  better  trained 
teachers. 

4.  He  fought  for  a  longer  school  year  (in  1837  one- 
third  of  the  children  in  Massachusetts  were  with¬ 
out  any  school  advantages  whatsoever,  while  a 
large  proportion  of  the  remainder  attended  school 
but  two  or  three  of  the  winter  months  or  a  few 
weeks  in  the  summer). 

3.  He  fought  for  good,  clean,  sanitary  sohoolhouses. 

6.  He  strove  to  bring  about  same  uniformity  in  text 


1.  Dexter,-  "History  of  Education  in  the  United  States'* 
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books, 

7*  He  recognized  the  public  library  as  of  great 
educational  importance.^ 

We  see  progress  in  public  education  in  the  United 
States  marked  by;- 

(a)  Compulsory  schools. 

(b)  Compulsory  licensing  of  teachers. 

(c)  Compulsory  school  attendance. 

(d)  Compulsory  school  supervision. 

In  each  case  the  compulsion  oame  from  the  individual  states 

which  acted  as  independent  educational  units. 

Although  the  early  leaders  before  Mann  recognized  the 

need  for  public  education  for  all,  they  did  not  recognize 

the  principle  that  the  only  way  to  attain  it  was  through 

public  expenditure.  They  did  see,  however,  that  they  must 

pay  for  the  education  of  those  who  could  not  afford  it,  for 

the  following  provision  was  written  into  the  Pennsylvania 

constitution  of  1790:-  "  — —  in  such  a  manner  that  the  poor 

2 

may  be  taught  gratis.” 

As  has  been  mentioned,  it  was  about  1825  before  the 
need  for  taxing  all  property  of  the  state  for  supporting 
education  became  generally  recognized.  It  took  the  first 


1.  Dexter,-  “History  of  Sduoation  in  the  United  States". 

2.  Cyr,  Burke  and  Mort,-  "Paying  for  our  Public  Schools". 
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half  of  the  century  to  make  much  progress  in  overcoming  the 
forces  of  conservatism  and  greed.  A  first  step  made  schools 
partly  free,  with  the  costs  met  by  state  aid,  local  taxation 
and  by  tuition  fees  paid  by  the  parents.  Obviously  the 
greater  the  tuition  fees,  the  less  democratic  the  system  of 
support;  the  greater  handicap  on  the  children  of  poor  parents; 
and  the  greater  the  inequalities  of  educational  opportunity. 
Another  advance  was  made  about  the  middle  of  the  century  when 
tuition  fees  were  abolished  and  the  first  step  in  tax- 
supported  education  for  all  gained.  To  support  education 
a  general  tax,  which  at  that  time  was  fairly  equitable,  was 
levied  on  all  property. 

Today  in  Canada  education  is  supported  on  the 
taxation  basis,  that  is,  we  have  what  are  called  "free" 
schools  which  any  child  may  attend. 
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CHAPTER  II 

INEQUALITIES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 

Although  we  have  attained  a  certain  degree  of  equality 
of  educational  opportunity  in  the  ’’free"  schools,  inequalities 
still  exist.  What  are  these  inequalities  and  how  have  they 
arisen? 

The  causes  of  inequalities  of  educational  opportunity 
are  seated  in  the  system  of  public  support  invented  to  make  * 
education  general  a  century  or  so  ago.  The  educational  sys¬ 
tem  was  established  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  agricultural 
age.  The  population  in  those  days  was  not  highly  centralized 
as  it  is  now.  An  agricultural  community  of  sufficient  size 
set  up  and  operated  a  school,  the  finances  coming  from  a 
general  property  tax.  Inasmuch  as  practically  all  of  a 
farmer1 s  worth  would  consist  of  such  things  as  stock,  land, 
etc.,  i.e.  assets  easily  seen,  the  support  would  be  fairly 
equitable.  Also,  since  there  were  no  settlements  in  worn  out 
lands,  each  district,  inasmuch  as  the  quality  of  farms  did 
not  vary  greatly  between  districts,  would  be  able  to  afford 
approximately  the  same  type  of  educational  offering.  Though 
each  district  could  afford  approximately  an  equal  amount 
per  child,  what  actually  was  spent  in  each  district  would 
depend  on  the  voter’s  attitude  toward  education.  The  school 
was  set  up  under  a  system  of  support  that  produo ed  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  equality  of  opportunity  due  in  a  large 
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measure  to  equality  of  ability  to  support  schools. 

With  the  beginning  of  industrialism  equality  of 
ability  to  support  schools  was  bound  to  decline.  In¬ 
dustrialism  tends  to  concentrate  both  people  and  wealth 
in  cities.  These  cities  are  better  able  to  support  schools 
for  two  reasons:  they  have  greater  taxable  wealth,  and 
large  schools  operate  at  lower  per  pupil  cost. 

As  early  as  1872  in  Massachusetts  the  wealthiest 
district  was  six  times  as  able  to  support  schools  as  the 
poorest  district.  The  annual  expenditure  varied  from  $3 .30 
to  ^23.83  per  child. 

Today  many  districts  are  a  hundred  times  more  able 
than  others  to  support  schools  and  the  situation  is  steadily 
growing  worse.  With  such  inequalities  in  ability  to  support 
schools,  and  without  a  large  amount  of  state  support,  gross 
inequalities  of  educational  opportunity  for  the  child  are 
bound  to  result.  A  degree  of  equalization  of  opportunity 
could,  of  course,  be  obtained  by  making  the  richer  districts 
contribute  to  financing  the  educational  programs  of  the 
poorer  districts. 

In  Oklahoma  where  there  is  little  equalization  the 
poor  districts  must  tax  themselves  nine  times  more  heavily 
than  the  rich  ones.  Even  in  Maryland,  where  a  high  degree 
of  equalization  has  been  won,  the  rate  in  the  poorest 
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districts  is  twice  that  in  the  richest.^* 

Let  us  look  at  some  Canadian  figures.  The  following 
are  taken  from  the  Alberta  Teachers »  Association  Brief  to 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Dominion- Provincial  Relations, 

March  1938:- 

Expenditures  per  pupil  enrolled  in  dollars  per  year: 

(New  York  124,32)  Quebec  46.03 

British  Columbia  69*70  Nova  Scotia  34.64 

Ontario  60.48  Prince  Edward  Island  31*53 

Alberta  55*38  New  Brunswick  29,86 

Manitoba  4c. 08 

The  Brief  justly  remarks  -  "As  a  national  asset  it  must  not 
be  assumed  that  a  child  in  one  part  of  Canada  is  worth  two  and 
one-third  times  as  much  for  his  education  as  a  child  in 
another  part." 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  this  is  grossly  unfair  to 
the  child,  and  is  entirely  out  of  line  with  the  democratic 
ideal  of  giving  every  child  an  equal  chance  to  develop  his 
propensities  to  the  utmost.  The  child* s  educational  destiny, 
which  determines  so  many  other  important  factors  in  life,  is 
at  present  to  a  large  extent,  determined  by  the  district  in 
which  he  is  born.  If  he  is  born  in  one  of  the  richest  dis¬ 
tricts  his  education  is  limited  only  by  his  intelligence  and 
his  ambition;  if  in  the  poorest,  he  is  suppressed  by  many 
handicaps.  True,  in  some  oases  the  child  may  overcome  his 
educational  handicaps,  but  this  is  the  exception  rather  than 


1.  Mort,-  "State  Support  for  Public  Schools". 
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the  rule  and  in  general  the  level  of  educational  accomplish¬ 
ment  is  lowest  in  the  poorest  districts. 

The  urbanization  of  the  population  tends  to  set  up 
very  sharp  dividing  lines  between  districts.  Especially  is 
this  true  if  the  districts  are  small.  For  example,  one 
district  with  oil  wells  and  refinery  and  consequently  with 
great  taxable  wealth  and  a  fairly  well  concentrated  population, 
will  be  able  to  support  easily  a  fine  educational  program, 
while  the  adjoining  district,  whose  wealth  is  all  tied  up 
in  farms  of  poor  value,  will  have  to  tax  itself  at  an 
excessive  rate  to  provide  the  barest  educational  program. 

Two  children  may  walk  down  the  same  highway  to  school  but 
because  one  lives  on  one  side  of  the  highway  and  one  on 
the  other,  the  former  may  go  to  a  small,  draughty,  poorly 
lit,  poorly  equipped  school  with  an  under trained  teacher, 
while  the  other  will  go  to  a  fine  school,  well  equipped 
and  be  taught  by  a  highly  trained  teacher.1  As  there  are 
wide  differences  between  districts,  so  are  there  wide  dif¬ 
ferences  between  provinces  and  states. 

There  are  several  steps  that  can  be  taken  to  remedy 
this  situation  and  one,  already  taken  in  the  province  of 
Alberta,  is  the  creation  of  a  larger  unit  of  administration. 
Praotically  all  rural  schools  in  Alberta  at  the  present 


1.  Cyr,  Burke  and  Mort,-  "Paying  for  our  Public  Schools" 
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time  come  under  the  administration  of  one  of  44  large 
units.  This  obviously  will  produce  a  higher  degree  of 
equality  since  the  taxable  unit  of  support  has  been  greatly 
increased.  But  inequalities  between  the  44  districts  exist, 
and  hence,  unless  some  form  of  pro vince- wide  equalization 
is  resorted  to,  inequalities  of  opportunity  will  still 
exist#  Bor  example,  the  assessed  value  per  classroom  varies 
from  $28,000  in  the  Athabasca  district  to  $217,000  in  the 
Foothills  district,  i.e#  Foothills  has  almost  eight  times 
the  taxable  resources  per  classroom  of  the  Athabasca  dis¬ 
trict. 

In  1939  Foothills  proposed  a  rate  of  5*75  mills  and 
Athabasca  a  rate  of  15  mills  -  almost  three  times  as  much. 
Under  the  old  system  of  grants  (1938  figures)  Foothills 
would  get  a  grant  of  $11,000  and  Athabasca  a  grant  of 
$56,000.  Hence,  Foothills  districts  make  a  requisition 
for  1939  that  will  give  $91,000  to  73  classrooms  or  about 
$1,250  per  classroom,  while  Athabasca  can  only  requisition, 
in  spite  of  their  higher  rate  of  taxation,  for  $50,000 
to  support  88  classrooms,  or  about  $570  per  classroom. 

With  regard  to  educational  opportunity,  the  figures  speak 
for  themselves.  Obviously,  to  produce  more  equality  it 
is  necessary  to  even  further  broaden  the  tax  base. 

Looking  further  let  us  consider  the  three  following 
as  contributory  factors  to  inequality:- 
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1*  Failure  to  adjust  taxes  as  conditions  change. 

2.  Neglect  by  the  province  to  provide  sufficient 
state  funds. 

3*  Failure  to  apportion  all  new  educational  grants 
on  an  equalization  basis, 

1«  Failure  to  adjust  taxes.-  At  the  present  time  in  most 

districts  the  major  share  of  the  finances  for  school  support 

come  from  the  general  property  tax.  Thus,  if  there  are 

inequalities  inherent  in  the  tax,  there  are  bound  to  be 

inequalities  in  support.  A  century  or  two  ago  when  wealth 

was  fairly  well  distributed  over  the  land  and  practically 

the  whole  population  was  engaged  in  agriculture,  the 

property  tax  was  fairly  equitable.  But  with  the  beginning 

of  industrialism  the  tax  was  bound  to  become  unfair  and  at 

the  present  time  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  general 

property  tax  is  much  overworked.  Ninety  percent  of  the 

funds  for  schools  in  the  United  States  are  raised  by  this 

tax.  In  the  city  of  Edmonton  the  sources  of  school  revenue 

are  shown  in  the  following  table: - 

City  levy  on  land  92% 

Government  grants  7% 

Rentals,  fees,  etc.  1%, 

and  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  property  owners 

were  but  34%  of  the  electors  and  20%  of  the  population  of 

the  city.1 

Those  who  have  their  wealth  tied  up  in  property  are 


1.  Duggan,  J.  J. "Brief  to  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Dorn inion- Pro vi nc ial  Relations". 
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at  a  decided  disadvantage.  At  the  present  time  in  the 
United  States,  property  at  one- third  of  the  wealth,  carries 
about  one-half  of  the  taxes. ^ 

Some  of  the  unfair  features  of  the  property  tax 

are:- 

(a)  Different  properties  of  the  same  assessed  valuation 
give  widely  different  incomes  but  taxes  must  be 
paid  out  of  incomes.  For  example,  in  Virginia 
general  property  taxes  took  from  3  to  100fo  of  the 
annual  rent  on  individual  pieces  of  property.  Also, 
the  income  from  a  given  piece  of  property  may  vary 
while  the  taxes  do  not. 

(b)  All  debts  or  mortgages  are  also  property  and  hence 
we  have  an  unfair  double  taxation,  a  tax  on  the 
property  and  a  tax  on  the  debt.  This  is  generally 
condemned  by  tax  authorities.  Also  taxes  take  a 
larger  share  of  the  income  of  properties  with  debts 
(due  to  interest)  than  they  do  on  property  without 
debts.  In  other  words,  equal  ability  to  pay  taxes 
and  a  uniform  rate  on  all  property  will  not  dis- 

p 

tribute  the  tax  burden  equally. 

In  a  brief  prepared  by  J.  J.  Duggan  for  submission  to 
the  Royal  Commission,  he  mentions  the  following  factors  as 


1.  Cyr ,  Burke  and  Mort,-  "Paying  for  Cur  Public  Schools". 

2.  Cyr,  Burke  and  Mort,-  "Paying  for  Our  Public  Schools". 
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oausing  deep  concern  among  authorities  and  tax  payers :- 

1.  The  excessive  burden  of  taxation  which  Real  Property 
is  at  present  compelled  to  bear. 

2.  The  inflationary  character  of  the  assessment  of  Real 
Property. 

3*  The  continued  forfeiture  of  Real  Property  on  account 
of  the  nonpayment  of  taxes  and  the  shrinkage  in  the 
taxation  base  resulting  therefrom.  In  Calgary  and 
Edmonton  over  $0%  of  lots  have  gone  back  to  the  city. 

4*  The  alarming  shrinkage  in  Real  Property  values  due 
to  excessive  taxation. 

3*  The  exemption  from  local  taxation  now  enjoyed  by  an 
increasing  number  of  non- property  owners. 

Another  major  defect  of  the  property  tax  is  the 
problem  of  assessing  property.  Personal  items  are  easily 
concealed  and  hence  the  tax  tends  to  be  levied  on  property 
easily  seen  and  holders  of  such  property  are  made  to  suffer. 

In  assessing,  the  human  factor  enters,  and  methods  of  assessing 
cannot  be  made  entirely  objective;  hence  different  pieces 
of  property  in  the  same  district  may  show  inequality  of 
assessment.  The  ordinary  methods  of  assessing  property 
cannot  be  wholly  fair  and  equitable. 

Much  property  -  churches,  orphanages,  etc.,  are  exempt 

f 

from  taxation  and  some  districts,  for  business  reasons,  even 
offer  factories  exemption  from  local  taxation  if  they  will 
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locate  in  the  district. 

The  evils  of  the  property  tax  are  many  and  Professor 
Seligman  of  Columbia  University,  a  world  authority  on  taxation, 
says: 


"The  general  property  tax  is  one  of  the  worst  taxes 
known.  It  puts  a  premium  on  dishonesty;  it  reduces 
deception  to  a  system;  it  presses  hardest  on  those 
least  able  to  pay;  it  imposes  double  taxation  on  one 
man  and  grants  immunity  to  the  next.  Its  abolition 
must  be  the  battle  cry  of  every  statesman. "1 

Professor  Mort,  the  authority  in  the  education  field, 
places  part  of  the  blame  for  the  inequalities  of  educational 
opportunity  on  the  property  tax.1  2 

2.  The  second  cause  of  inequality,  failure  by  central  govern¬ 
ments  to  provide  sufficient  provincial  aid,  is  very  important 
in  Alberta.  Even  with  a  wholly  equitable  system  of  taxation 
it  would  be  impossible  for  some  districts  to  provide  an 
adequate  program  without  provincial  aid.  This  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  Athabasoa- foothills  example  above.  Without 
increased  provincial  aid  Athabasca  will  be  unable  to  give 

its  children  an  education  at  all  comparable  to  that  of  the 
Foothills  children.  As  will  be  pointed  out  later,  many  dis¬ 
tricts  are  in  urgent  need  of  increased  provincial  grants  if 
they  are  to  be  able  to  give  their  children  a  decent  education. 

3.  Failure  to  apportion  new  aid  on  an  equalization  basis. 

Although  there  is  some  justification  for  believing  that 


1.  Gyr,  Burke  and  Mort,-  "Paying  for  our  Public  Schools". 

2.  Mort,-  "State  Support  for  Public  Schools". 
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it  may  prove  difficult  to  apportion  all  provincial  aid  on 
an  equalization  basis  as  a  single  immediate  step,  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  very  great  difficulty  in  having  all  new 
provincial  aid  distributed  according  to  this  plan. 
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CHAPTER  III 

PRINCIPLES  OF  SCHOOL  FINANCE 

It  has  become  clear  that  any  system  of  equalization 
will  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  system  of  school  finance, 
hence  it  may  be  wise  to  state  here  the  principles  of  school 
finance  that  are  generally  accepted  by  experts.  These  are:- 

1.  The  principle  of  Provincial  responsibility.  This  states 
that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  province  to  see  that 
at  least  a  certain  minimum  standard  of  education  is 
offered  to  all  children  of  the  province.  The  most 
acceptable  equalization  system  seems  to  be  one  which 
sets  a  lower  but  not  an  upper  limit  to  the  education 
offered  the  child.  The  district  may  give  an  educational 
offering  at  any  level  it  desires,  provided  that  it 

does  not  fall  below  a  set  minimum.  This  minimum  is 
referred  to  as  the  minimum  program. 

2.  The  efficiency  principle  states  that  the  schools  must 
be  kepttup  to  date  and  kept  efficient  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  province  and  the  district.  There  is  a  much  dis¬ 
cussed  device  under  this  principle,  the  so-called 
"reward  for  effort"  device.  To  aid  in  the  promotion 

of  education  central  authorities  have  often  offered 


1.  Mort,-  "State  Support  for  Public  Schools". 
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rewards  to  those  communities  that  would  make  ed¬ 
ucational  improvements.  For  example,  the  central 
body  might  offer  to  put  up  half  the  money  if  the 
community  would  institute  a  medical  service  for  the 
children.  This  doubtless  has  led  to  much  development 
in  the  past  and  to  that  extent  has  probably  been 
justified,  but  it  comes  into  conflict  with  the  equal¬ 
ization  principle  (discussed  in  3 ) ,  which  demands  that 
each  community  be  required  to  pay  in  accordance  with 
its  ability.  Now  it  is  quite  evident  that  any  reward 
for  effort  will  be  unfair  to  the  poorest  districts  that 
are  already  straining  their  tax  resources  to  support 
their  educational  program.  Much  as  they  need  and  want 
the  new  services,  it  might  be  quite  impossible  for  them 
to  raise  the  necessary  amount  to  qualify  for  the  grant. 
The  richer  the  community  the  greater  the  grant  it  will 
be  able  to  qualify  for  under  the  "reward  for  effort" 
scheme#  This  seems  to  put  the  efficiency  principle 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  equalization  principle,  and 
for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  be  impossible  to 
reconcile  the  two.  However,  it  has  since  been  recognized 
that  the  "reward  for  effort"  is  merely  a  device  under  the 
efficiency  principle,  the  principle  itself  being  in  no 
way  inconsistent  with  the  equalization  principle.  That 
is,  under  a  different  system  of  grants  it  would  be 
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possible  to  scrap  the  "reward  for  effort"  device 
entirely,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  still  cling  to  the 
efficiency  principle.  Although  we  accept  the  principle, 
that  we  must  keep  our  schools  efficient,  it  does  not 
follow  that  we  must  attempt  to  gain  efficiency  in  this 
or  that  particular  way,  nor  does  it  follow  that  a  device 
that  would  contribute  to  a  certain  amount  of  efficiency 
is  still  worthy  of  application  when  it  comes  in  conflict 
with  the  other  principles  laid  down. 

There  are  several  "reward  for  effort"  devices  in 
Alberta  today.  For  example,  the  School  Grants  Act,  par. 
9  (b): 

"There  shall  be  paid  to  every  district  employing 
fewer  than  50  teachers  and  providing  instruction 
in  household  economics,  shop  courses,  commercial 
work,  music,  art  or  technical  subjects,  the 
following  grants,  that  is  to  say,  a  grant  equal 
to  25 ?<,  of  the  expenditure  on  approved  equipment 
especially  provided  in  any  year,  and  used  in 
giving  instruction  in  such  subjects,  up  to  a 
maximum  grant  of  twelve  hundred  dollars." 

Also  par.  12; 

"There  shall  be  paid  to  any  rural  village,  con¬ 
solidated  or  town  district  not  employing  more 
than  50  teachers,  the  following  grants,  that  is 
to  say: 

(a)  When  night  class  instruction  in  the  ordinary 
school  subjects  only  is  given  by  teachers  of 
approved  qualifications,  a  grant  equal  to  50% 
of  the  cost  of  tuition. 

(b)  When  approved  instruction  in  vocational  and 
technical  subjects  in  addition  to  ordinary  sub¬ 
jects  is  given,  a  grant  equal  to  60%  of  the  cost 
of  tuition." 


And  others 
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These  are  obviously  applications  of  the  device  of 
"reward  for  effort"  favouring  the  richer  districts  and 
are  opposed  to  the  principle  of  equalization.  Nevertheless, 
until  such  time  as  canplete  equality  of  support  of  the 
minimum  program  is  obtained,  it  may  be  wise  for  the 
province  to  continue  special  grants  in  a  few  eases.  For 
example,  the  undertaking  by  any  school  or  district  of 
experimentation  on  any  extension  or  modification  of  the 
curriculum,  the  results  of  which  might  affect  all  schools 
in  the  province,  would  seem  worthy  of  support  from  the 
provincial  funds. 

3.  The  principle  of  equalization  states  that  the  burden  of 
support  of  the  minimum  program  is  to  be  spread  over  the 
whole  province,  with  each  district  contributing  in 
accordance  with  its  ability  to  pay. 

The  equalization  principle  is  making  great  strides 
in  America  today.  More  and  more  people  are  coming  to 
see  that  education  can  no  longer  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  family.  More  and  more  they  are  being  led  to 
see  that  education  is  to  be  thought  of  as  a  national 
asset  rather  than  merely  a  drain  on  taxes.  Already 
some  of  the  States  have  instituted  measures  to  bring 
about  a  greater  degree  of  equality  in  education.  More¬ 
over,  the  people  in  general  are  generally  accepting  the 
soundness  of  such  procedures,  and  that,  after  all,  is 
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the  major  step  in  the  development  of  such  a  program. 

If  the  people  as  a  whole  can  be  brought  to  see  the 
advantages  of  such  a  plan  and  demand  that  the  machinery 
be  set  in  motion  to  bring  about  successfully  such  a 
plan,  the  rest  is  comparatively  easy. 

4.  The  Prudential  Principle.  This  concerns  the  right  of 
the  Province  to  see  that  the  schools  and  school  divisions 
spend  the  provinces  money  wisely.  This  should  not  be 
allowed  to  conflict  with  the  efficiency  principle. 

5.  The  Adaptability  Principle.  Too  much  rigidity  in  the 
definition  of  the  path  to  be  followed  is  to  be  avoided. 
The  changes  written  into  the  legislation  should  be  such 
as  will  lend  t©  flexibility,  facilitating  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  new  changes  as  new  conditions  arise. 

6.  Provision  should  be  made  to  allow  for  local  initiative 
for  as  it  has  often  been  demonstrated  in  the  social 
field,  equalization  can  have  a  very  retarding  effect 
on  initiative.  The  struggle  for  progress  must  be 
maintained  when  the  inequal  struggle  for  the  support 
of  a  minimum  program  has  been  eliminated. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

ABILITY,  NEED  AND  EFFORT 

As  has  been  shown,  the  old  methods  of  financing 
are  inadequate  to  bring  about  a  high  degree  of  equality  of 
educational  opportunity.  Those  interested  in  bringing  about 
a  more  democratic  condition  in  the  field  of  education  are 
confronted  with  a  new  problem,  namely,  how  can  the  present 
educational  and  financial  status  be  changed  so  that  the 
children  of  America  may  have  a  more  equal  educational  op¬ 
portunity.  Before  advancing  any  possible  solution  let  us 
define  three  terms  that  are  of  basic  importance  in  any 
discussion  of  school  support.  These  terms  are  "need", 
"ability”  and  "effort". 

Units  of  Educational  Needj- 

In  any  distribution  of  central  aid  to  the  districts 
it  is  essential,  if  the  distribution  is  to  be  equitable, 
to  have  some  objective  measure  of  the  educational  need  of 
the  community.  This  necessitates  the  setting  up  of  a  unit 
of  educational  need. 

Several  units  of  educational  need  have  been  suggested, 
such  as,- 

(1|  The  total  population. 

(2)  The  total  enrolment. 

( 3 )  The  number  of  classrooms. 

(1)  The  total  population  will  give  an  approximate  measure 
of  need  but  inasmuch  as  different  proportions  of  the 
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population  are  in  school  in  the  different  districts,  this 
measure  is  not  equitable. 

(2)  Total  enrolment  will  also  give  an  approximate  measure 

of  need.  However,  it  will  not  take  into  account  the  greater 
cost  of  high  school  instruction  or  variations  in  daily- 
attendance.  Mort  proposes  using  this  method  basically  with 
corrections  for  greater  high  school  costs  and  for  the  fact 
that  in  sparsely  settled  areas  classes  are  of  necessity 
smaller  and  hence  more  costly.  He  then  sets  his  unit,  the 
weighted  pupil,  as  equal  to  a  pupil  in  an  elementary  school 
so  large  that  an  increase  in  size  does  not  decrease  per 
pupil  cost.  All  other  pupils  are  transmuted  into  weighted 
pupils  by  a  rather  involved  technique  which  is  given  in 
Chapter  VIII  of "State  Support  for  Public  Sohools"  by  Mort. 

(3)  Number  of  classrooms.  A  classroom  as  a  unit  of  need 
gives  rise  to  the  same  two  objections,  first,  that  it  does 
not  take  account  of  the  higher  cost  of  secondary  education, 
and  it  does  not  make  allowances  for  different  sized  class¬ 
rooms.  It  is  proposed  that  we  correct  for  the  first  factor 
and  show  that  the  second  can  be  neglected  for  our  purposes. 

By  far  the  greatest  single  factor  in  current  costs 
of  operating  schools  is  the  teacher* s  salary  (from  70  to  80 
percent  of  the  annual  budget).  In  fact,  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  total  costs  of  operating  schools  are  almost 
exactly  proportional  to  teachers *  salaries.  Also,  the 
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pro  pose  a  equalization  system  based  on  the  classroom  as  a 
unit,  includes  rural  schools  only  in  the  44  divisions. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  population  of  these  divisions  is 
almost  entirely  made  up  of  farmers,  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  schools  will  be  approximately  of  the  same  size. 
Any  extremes  will  be  smoothed  out  by  working  with  the  large 
division  as  the  unit  for  granting  aid.  Hence,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  average  daily  attendance  figures  suggested 
by  Mort  are  not  available  to  the  writer,  the  classroom, 
suitably  weighted,  is  used  as  the  unit  of  educational  need. 

There  were  three  types  of  classroom  considered;  un¬ 
graded,  graded  and  high.  The  ungraded  (by  far  the  major 
portion  of  all  classrooms),  was  arbitrarily  assigned  a 
weight  of  one.  From  a  ccmparison  of  actual  school  costs 
in  the  past,  it  was  found  that  it  costs  on  the  average  1.1 
times  as  much  to  operate  a  graded  room  and  1.3  times  as 
much  to  operate  a  high  school  room,  as  it  costs  to  operate 
an  ungraded  school.  Hence,  a  graded  school  was  assigned 
a  weight  of  1.1  and  a  high  school  a  weight  of  1.3*  It  is 
then  merely  a  problem  of  arithmetic  computation  to  find  the 
number  of  weighted  classrooms  in  each  district.  This  is 
given  in  column  2  in  Table  1.  We  now  have  a  measure  of  the 
educational  need  of  each  division. 

Tax- paying  ability.-  This  paper  accepts  the  thesis  that 
each  should  contribute  toward  the  support  of  a  minimum 
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program  in  accordance  with  his  ability,  i.e. ,  taxation  for 
school  support  should  be  progressive,  as  is  the  income  tax, 
and  the  base  of  support  for  the  minimum  program  should  be 
province- wide.  Hence,  it  is  necessary  that  we  have  a 
measure  of  the  ability  of  each  district  to  pay  taxes  and 
a  given  plan  of  taxation. 

Under  the  present  system  of  taxation  for  school 
support  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  the  district 
is  without  doubt  the  best  measure  of  tax  paying  ability. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  communities  is  given  in 
column  6  of  Table  1.  However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  property  tax  is  generally  condemned  as  a  source  of 
taxation  and  that  it  is  altogether  likely  that  the  property 
tax  will  soon  become  a  less  important  source  of  revenue,  it 
seems  as  if  some  other  measure  of  tax-paying  ability  must 
be  found.  This  is  not  a  problem  to  be  dealt  with  in 
detail  here  though  mention  of  it  will  be  made  later.  Until 
such  time  as  the  change  in  the  property  tax  is  made,  we  can, 
assuming  equitableness  of  assessment  between  districts, 
accept  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  the  district  as 
a  measure  of  its  ability  to  pay  under  the  present  system 
of  taxation. 

Educational  Effort,-  Educational  effort  is  a  combined  measure 
of  expenditure  and  ability.  The  amount  expended  per  weighted 
classroom  divided  by  the  assessed  valuation  per  classroom 
would  give  an  index  of  educational  effort. 
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CHAPTER  V 

A  FLAN  FOR  ALBERTA 


A  min  mum  program^  We  have  stated  that  some  form  of 
equalization  is  necessary.  Indeed,  inasmuch  as  provincial 
grants  are  already  given,  an  insufficient  amount  of  equal¬ 
ization  is  already  in  effect.  Section  26  (c)  of  the  School 
Grants  Act  states  that  equalization  grants  shall  be  paid 
under  the  following  plan: 

Assessment  in  thousands  Grant  in  dollars  to  be  paid 

of  dollars  per  teacher  per  teacher  per  teaching  day 


under 

10 

2.80 

10 

to 

15 

2.60 

15 

to 

20 

2.40 

20 

to 

25 

2.20 

25 

to 

30 

2.00 

30 

to 

35 

1.80 

35 

to 

40 

1.60 

40 

to 

45 

1.40 

45 

to 

50 

1.20 

50 

to 

55 

1.00 

55 

to 

60 

.80 

60 

to 

£>5 

•  60 

65 

to 

70 

.40 

70 

to 

75 

.20 

over  ‘ 

75 

— — — - 

This  favors  the  poorer  communities  and  is  in  effect  an 
application  of  the  equalization  principle.  The  defect  is 
that  it  does  not  sufficiently  equalize  the  burden  of  support. 
The  problem  is  to  decide  on  the  amount  of  equalization 
necessary.  Any  degree  of  equalization  from  no  equalization 
to  complete  equalization  is  theoretically  possible. 

At  first  glance  it  might  seem  that  the  best  plan 
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would  be  immediate  complete  equalization  of  support,  i.e., 
all  would  pay  in  accordance  with  their  ability  and  every 
child  would  have  an  equal  educational  opportunity.  There 
are,  however,  many  objections  to  this  plan.- 

1.  While  raising  the  lower  levels  of  educational  offering, 
it  would  inevitably  reduce  the  highest.  This  step  is 
of  doubtful  sagacity, 

2.  It  would  necessitate  a  tremendous  increase  in  the 
amount  of  money  taken  from  the  richest  districts  for 
general  support  and  would  inevitably  give  rise  to  so 
much  opposition  as  to  make  the  plan  impractical, 

3.  Such  large  sudden  jumps  in  requisitions  of  the  poorer 
districts  would  result  in  much  waste  for  the  poorest 
districts  on  the  average  lack  adequate  leadership  to 
take  advantage  of  such  a  sudden  jump  in  expenditures. 

4.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  great  diversity  in  the" 
degree  of  training  of  teachers,  and  thus,  with  teachers 
so  large  a  part  of  the  educational  program,  absolute 
equality  of  opportunity  as  a  sudden  step  is  impossible. 

What  then,  shall  we  decide  is  to  be  the  level  of 
equality  offered  to  the  Alberta  ohildren.  It  has  long  been 
recognized  that  there  is  a  level  below  which  no  school 
should  be  allowed  to  sink.  Just  what  should  this  level 
be?  It  is  fairly  dear  that  the  question  is  largely  a 
financial  one,  for,  however  desirable  it  may  be  to  raise 
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the  educational  offering  to  a  certain  level,  if  it  requires 
too  great  a  financial  output  the  plan  is  hound  to  he 
impractical. 

Financially,  what  can  the  province  as  a  whole  afford 
as  a  minimum  level  of  educational  opportunity?  By  law  no 
division  in  Alberta  is  allowed  to  spend  less  than  $840  per 
teacher  without  special  permission  from  the  Minister  of 
Education.  As  this  figure  has  been  set  by  the  Provincial 
Government,  let  us  accept  it  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
hoping  that  after  a  certain  amount  of  equalization  has  been 
achieved  the  Government  will  see  fit  to  raise  this  minimum. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  total  current  expenditure  of 
any  school  is  almost  exactly  proportional  to  the  teacher* s 
salary.  It  was  found  that  the  ratio  of  total  costs  to 
teachers*  salaries  is  approximately  1.6  to  1.  Taking  this 
ratio  we  find  the  minimum  amount  to  be  expended  in  each 
classroom  of  the  division  is  $8.40  x  1.6  =  $1,344.  Each 
child  must  attend  a  school  in  which  at  least  $1,344  is  spent 
per  year  for  operation  costs  in  each  weighted  classroom. 

If  there  are  any  extra  expenses  involved  in  getting  the 
children  to  the  classroom,  these  must  be  included  in  the 
amount  that  is  to  be  equalized,  for  it  is  the  amount  that 
is  spent  in  the  classroom,  rather  than  the  total  amount  spent, 
that  is  to  be  set  as  a  minimum.  Operation  costs  of  the 
minimum  program  in  each  division  are  shown  in  column  3  of 
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Table  1,  while  the  total  cost  of  the  foundation  program 
in  each  division  is  shown  in  column  5  (column  3  plus  column 

4). 

Having  decided  to  equalize  school  support  on  the 
$1,344  level,  the  problem,  is  now  to  decide  by  what  method 
the  necessary  provincial  aid  shall  be  distributed.  There 
must  be  some  division  of  support  between  the  province  and 
the  local  districts.  Since  equalization  demands  the  setting 
up  of  a  provincial  fund,  we  must  decide  as  to  the  size  of 
the  fund  necessary. 

Two  methods  of  distributing  a  provincial  fund.-  There  are 
two  main  methods  possible  to  distribute  this  provincial 
fund: 

(1)  Large  fund  method. 

(2)  Small  fund  method. 

(1)  The  large  fund  method  apportions  aid  without  any  refer¬ 
ence  whatsoever  to  the  ability  of  the  community  to  support 
schools.  That  is  if  we  give  the  Athabasca  division  $500 
per  weighted  classroom,  we  must  also  give  the  Foothills 
district  $500  per  weighted  classroom  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Athabasca  is  far  less  able  to  support  schools,  and 
consequently  is  entitled  to  more  aid.  To  equalize  the 
minimum  program  by  this  method  would  require  that  about 
$l,l60  (the  difference  between  $1,344  and  the  amount  the 
poorest  distriot  could  raise  by  levying  the  same  tax  rate 
as  the  richest  district)  of  the  $1,344  for  the  foundation 
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program  be  given  by  the  Province.  As  this  method  would 
require  an  abnormally  large  provincial  equalization  fund 
and  would  also  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  local  initiative, 
it  is  not  favored  by  the  authorities. 

(2)  A  second  method  is  called  the  small  fund  method.  The 
’’small  fund”  has  reference  to  the  size  of  the  provincial  fund, 
being  too  small  to  bring  about  complete  equalization  on  the 
large  fund  plan.  Hence  the  small  fund  plan  apportions  aid 
in  accordance  with  the  ability  of  the  division  to  support 
schools.  It  rewards  poorer  communities  more  and  is  the 
method  to  be  used  here. 

There  are  many  plans  possible  under  the  general 
small  fund  scheme,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  fund  to  be 
distributed.  Under  this  scheme  the  community  must  con¬ 
tribute  something,  the  province  the  rest.  If  each  com¬ 
munity  is  to  pay  in  accordance  with  its  ability  and  if  we 
are  to  continue  to  support  schools  by  use  of  the  property 
tax,  then  it  follows  that  for  each  community  to  contribute 
in  accordance  with  its  ability  means  that  the  same  local 
tax  rate  for  the  support  of  the  minimum  program  must  be 
assumed  as  a  basis  of  proportioning  aid.  This  does  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  the  same  local  tax  rate  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  schools  must  apply  in  all  divisions,  for  this  would  fix 
an  upper  limit  to  effort  and  stagnate  progress  by  making 
further  local  initiative  impossible.  It  merely  means  that 
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aid  is  to  be  proportioned  on  the  basis  of  each  division 
collecting  a  school  tax  of  say  x  mills,  which  is  the  minimum 
rate  at  which  the  division  can  tax  itself  for  this  purpose. 
If  the  division  taxes  itself  at  any  rate  above  x  mills,  it 
is  to  be  commended  for  doing  so.  Provisions  that  would 
discourage  the  divisions  from  accepting  the  minimum  program 
as  their  own  ultimate  program,  would  be  helpful  in  this 
connection. 

The  local  rate  suggested  is  12  mills  as  this  is  quite 
close  to  the  rate  levied  in  the  average  community  just 
now  and  seems  a  fair  and  reasonable  amount  for  the  division 
to  raise*  In  most  cases  where  the  rate  requires  to  be  in¬ 
creased  slightly  to  bring  it  up  to  12  mills,  the  increase 
will  be  largely  offset  by  an  increased  government  grant. 

For  example,  in  the  Provost  district  the  rate  will  be  raised 
3  mills,  which  means  an  increase  in  taxation  of  $20,000. 
However,  the  new  grant  will  be  increased  by  $13,000,  which 
means  that  the  district  will  be  paying  only  $20,000  for 
an  increase  of  133,000  worth  of  education. 

To  allow  for  non-payment  of  taxes  and  collection 
fees,  it  is  assumed  that  10  mills  will  be  available  for 
school  support. 

From  the  assessed  valuation  it  is  a  simple  matter  to 
get  the  theoretical  tax  yield.  The  responsibility  of 
collecting  the  10  mills  should  lie  with  the  division  -  if 
they  fall  short  they  are  to  be  responsible  for  bringing 
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Table  I 

Determination  of  the  cost  to  the  Provincial  G  overnment  of  equalizing  the  support  of  a 

  on  the  basis  of  a  ten  mill  tax. 


,344.  minimum  program 


Division 
and  Number 


Cost  of  Transport-  Total  cost  of 
"N"  weighted  operation  ation  and  foundation 

classrooms  I^Ox^UiGx^N^  pupil  fees  program 


10  Berry  Creek  24.4 

2.  St.  Mary’s  River  73*6 

3.  Foremost  91.7 

4.  Cypress  68.3 

3.  Tilley  East  23.3 

6.  Taber  30.0 

Lethbridge  81.6 

Acadia  36.7 

9.  Sullivan  Lake  47.9 

10.  Peace  River  33*3 

11.  Lac  St.  Anne  77*6 

12.  Edson  48.6 

13.  Clover  Bar  107.4 

14.  Grand  Prairie  83.3 

13.  Rocky  Mountain  8l.l 

16.  Neutral  Hills  30.0 

17.  Holden  82.2 

lb.  Lamont  91.2 

19.  Vegreville  70.7 

20.  Camrose  78.3 

21.  Two  Hills  91.4 

22.  Killam  73.8 

23.  Stony  Plain  79. 1 

24.  Sturgeon  102.6 

23.  Yermilion  109.4 

2  6.  Stettler  79.3 

27.  Castor  73.4 

28.  MacLeod  64.9 

29.  Pincher  Creek  33.1 

30.  Drumheller  80.1 

31.  Olds  3 7.6 

32.  Wainwright  68.1 

33.  Provost  64.3 

34.  Ponoka  78.6 

33*  Red  Deer  80.9 

36.  Wetaskewin  64.1 

37.  Pembina  98. 0 

38.  Foothills  73.0 

39*  Smoky  Lake  111.3 

40.  Wheatland  77.2 

41.  Calgary  84.1 

42.  Athabasca  87.8 

43.  Bow  Valley  49.3 

44.  Z.  I,  D» 


32,794 

98,918 

123,243 

92,064 

31,313 

67,200 

109,670 

76,203 

64,378 

71,633 

104,294 

63,318 

144,346 

112,224 

108,998 

67,200 

110,477 

122,373 

93,021 

103,233 

122,842 

99,187 

106,310 

137,894 

147,034 

106,848 

98,630 

87,226 

47,174 

107,634 

131,174 

91,326 

86,419 

105,638 

108,730 

86,130 

131,712 

98,112 

149,387 

103,737 

113,030 

118,003 

66,239 

34,003 


3,443 

4,230 

6,288 

1,273 

1.400 
*10,330 

12,300 

*7,281 

-2,380 

3,800 

1,610 

330 

.1,000 

2,200 

2,160 

4,632 

3.730 
1,300 
3,430 
2,000 
2,000 
3,000 

300 

1,000 

2,490 

4,900 

1,470 

4,000 

1,300 

2.730 

3,100 

2.400 

3,993 
3,312 
3,000 
3,800 
1,220 
10,300 
1,200 
3,100 
2,500 
600 
3,500 
2,629 


36,239 

103,168 

129,333 

93,339 

32,713 

77,330 

122,170 

83,486 

66,938 

73,433 

103,904 

63,648 

143,346 

114,424 

111,138 

71,832 

114,227 

124,073 

98,471 

107,233 

124,842 

102,187 

106,610 

138,894 

149,324 

111,748 

100,120 

91,226 

48,674 

110,404 

134,274 

93,926 

92,414 

108,930 

111,730 

89,930 

3.32,932 

108,612 

x39>787 

108,837 

113,330 

118,603 

69,739 

36,632 


3,190.3  4,288,029  148,087  4.436.116 


Assessed 
valuat  ion 

1,336,100 

7,473,000 

3,871,833 

3,374,807 

744,348 

3,927,863. 

9,988,484 

4,313,000 

4,008,000 

3,238,000 

3,730,000 

1,663,000 

10,840,000 

6,000,000 

3,300,600 

4,341,183 

8,363,000 

7,021,000 
,167,932 
,108,000 
,690,000 
8,334,000 
3,036,294 

11,407,844 
10,918,941 
9,163,287 
8,737,773 
11,012,103 
3,600,300 
12,333,326 
12,184,982 
6,531,314 
*  6,684,000 
6,728,793 
10,620,917 
5,556,320 
5,785,862 
15,854,412 
1  4,177,540 

13,072,438 
12,143,222 
2,616,327 
7,531,518 
784,952 

304.582,639 


Tax  yield 
(10  mills) 

15,561 

74,730 

58,718 

33,748 

7,443 

39,279 

99,885 

45,150 

40,080 

32,580 

37,300 

16,630 

108,400 

60,000 

55,006 

45,412 

83,630 

70,210 

71,680 

8l,080 

56,900 

85,340 

50.563 
114,078 
109,189 

91,653 

87,378 

110,121 

36,003 

125,353 

121,850 

65,313 

66,840 

67,288 

106,209 

55.563 
57,859 

158,544 

41,775 

130,724 

121,432 

26,163 

75,315 


Hew  grant 

20,678 

28,438 

70.815 
59,591 
25,272 

38,271 

22,285 

38,336 

26,878 

42,855 

68,604 

49,018 

36,946 

54,424. 

56,152 

26.440 
30,597 
53,863 
26,791 
26,155 
67,942 
16,847 
56,047 

24.816 

40,335 

20,095 

12,742 

-18,895 

12,671 

-14,949 
12,424 
28 , 613 
25,574 
41,662 
5,523. 

34,387 

75,073 

-49,932 

109,012 

-21*867 

-5,902 

92.440 
-5,556 
28/782 


Old  grants 
( approx. ) 

11,767 

10,500 

35,235 

28,350 

16,010 

20,969 

30,000 

17,131 

13.500 
20,400 
30,000 

24.500 

19.700 

50.700 

25,880 

9,000 

15,900 

21,000 

13,200 

14,000 

21,000 

11,000 

25,320 

30,000 

14,636 

12.500 
12,750 
10,000 

6,000 
15,918 
17,985 
12,210 
12,856 
14,470 
14,280 
12,690 
34,310 
11,000 
45,035 
11,557 
14,000 
56,000 
7,933 
15,900 


3,045,825  *1. 390, 291  865,092 


Assessed  value 
per  classroom 
(W) 

63,774 
101,535 
64,033 
49,267 
31,946 
78,557 
122,407 
79,63° 
83,674 
61,126 
48,067 
34,218 
100,931 
7!, 856 
67,825 
90,824 
3-01,739 
76,985 
101,385 

103,550 
62,254 
115,637 
63,923 
111,187  ' 
99,807 
115,286 
119,043 
169,678 

102,572 

156,496 

124,847 

95,908 

3-03,950 

85,608 

151,284 

86,682 

59,039 

217,184 

37,534 

169,332 

144,390 

29,799 

152,769 

31.026 


1938 

rate 

struck 

11.0 

11.0 

13.3 
9.6 

9.6 

11.5 
11.2 
10.0 

8.8 

13.4 

15.5 

15.2 

11.0 

9-1 

11.6 

10.5 

11.5 
13.0 
12.0 

11.2 

3.5.5 
8.9 

12.7 

10.3 

11.0 

10.0 

8.0 

6.5 

9.0 

6.3 

9.0 

11.0 

9.0 

11.5 
8.0 

12.5 

3.3.5 

ill  6 

7*6 

7.7 
15.0 

5.6 
31. 0 


Includes  dormitory. 


+  1,507,392  neglecting  nos.  28,  30,  38,  40,  41  and  43). 
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the  fund  up  to  the  required  amount- 

The  provincial  grant  to  each  division  required  to 
bring  it  up  to  the  minimum  is  then  calculated.  The  total 
provincial  grant  is  thus  found  to  he  $1, 507,39 2 ,  an  increase 
of  $644,300  over  the  1938  grant  of  $863,092  to  the  44 
divisions.  This  work  is  shown  in  columns  7  and  8  of  Table 
1. 

Justification  for  an  increased  grant.-  This  procedure  assumes 
that  an  increased  grant  should  be  available  for  distribution 
and  requires  some  justification. 

1.  The  present  amount  of  provincial  aid  is  wholly  inadequate 
to  equalize  anything  like  a  defensible  minimum  program. 

2.  The  12  mill  rate  seems  as  high  as  the  divisions  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  pay.  In  the  New  York  study 
by  Mort  the  suggested  rate  was  only  4  mills.  However, 
in  such  a  sparsely  settled  province  the  rate  must  be 
higher  than  the  New  York  rate. 

3.  A  much  smaller  fund  would  mean  that  many  districts  would 
not  participate  in  the  division  of  the  fund  at  all. 

This  would  give  rise  to  tremendous  opposition.  Under 
the  present  scheme  six  divisions  would  not  participate 
in  the  provincial  aid  program  at  all.  This  means  a 
loss  of  about  $69,000  by  these  communities  in  former 
government  grants  and  a  loss  of  $27,000  to  four  other 
communities  in  decreased  grants.  The  presented  plan 
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would  doubtless  be  violently  opposed  by  at  least  some 
of  these  ten  districts  and  it  might  be  necessary  to  make 
participation  by  these  divisions  possible  to  make  the 

plan  practical. 

There  are  at  least  two  possible  solutions  to  this 
problem: 

(a)  To  cover  the  $96,000  involved  by  a  special  grant  to 

these  divisions. 

(b)  To  combine  the  small  and  the  large  fund  plans  of  ap¬ 
portioning  aid  and  thus  bringing  all  districts  into  the  plan. 
To  bring  Drumheller  into  the  plan  on  their  accustomed  level 
would  require  a  flat  grant  (large  fund  plan)  of  $175  par 
weighted  classroom.  This  would  require  a  Provincial  fund 

to  be  distributed  on  the  large  fund  plan  of  175  x  3190»5  ® 
$558,230.  To  bring  about  equalization  would  then  require 
greater  grants  distributed  by  the  small  fund  plan.  In  view 
of  the  difficulty  of  raising  so  large  an  amount  of  money 
by  Provincial  taxation,  it  may  be  advisable  to  continue 
the  grants  to  the  aforementioned  ten  divisions  on  the  same 
level  at  the  expense  of  absolute  equality  of  support  of 
the  minimum  program.  There  are  difficulties  in  bringing 
about  absolute  equality  of  support  in  any  state  system  and 
Mort  suggests  that  a  small  measure  of  equality  be  sacrificed 
to  greatly  decrease  the  State  fund  and  thus  make  the  plan 
more  feasible.''" 


1.  Mort,-  "State  Support  for  Publio  Schools". 
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Jus  t  if  i  oat  ion  for  a  larger  provincial  grant  also 
comes  from  tax  authorities  and  others.  We  quote  a  few  of 
the  findings  of  the  Research  Staff  of  the  National  Survey 
of  School  Finance  (third  and  last  survey,  1933). 

1.  "In  many  cases  the  meagre  conditions  have  been  allowed 
to  persist  because  of  lack  of  state  action. 

2.  The  system  of  supporting  schools  by  local  taxation  has 
for  some  time  been  breaking  down. 

3.  That,  due  to  this  breaking  down  of  local  support,  the 
necessity  for  more  far-reaching  measures  has  become 
evident. 

4.  Late  analyses  show  need  for  the  equalization  of  the 
burden  of  the  support  of  an  adequate  minimum  program. 

3*  The  present  minimum  is  far  below  that  supplied  in  dis¬ 
tricts  of  average  wealth. 

6.  Equalization  is  dependent  on  some  measure  of  state 
participation."1  The  Alberta  Teachers1  Association 
brief  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Dominion- Provincial 
Relations,  sees  the  need  to  equalize  in  some  measure 
the  educational  service  among  the  local  municipalities 
within  the  provinces. 

From  the  Canadian  Teachers1  Federation  brief  to  the 
Royal  Commission,  we  find  that  "Canada  is  alone  in  supply- 


1.  Mort,-  "State  Support  for  Public  Education". 
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ing  less  than  5©  percent  of  education  costs  from  a  central 
body  and  in  Alberta  provincial  sources  pay  but  13  •  3  percent 
of  educational  costs.”  The  new  scheme  raises  it  to  33  per¬ 
cent  in  rural  districts. 

Also,  from  the  Duggan  Report  to  the  Royal  Commission, 

"The  financing  of  education  is  a  matter  that  calls 
for  the  urgent  attention  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  tax  reform."  - 

"Such  contributions  as  are  made  by  the  Government  are 
in  the  form  of  annual  grants,  and  these  have  been 
proved  to  be  far  too  smell."  — — 

"The  traditional  practice  of  provincial  governments 
to  delegate  the  duty  of  finding  the  bulk  of  the 
money  for  education  to  local  units,  irrespective 
of  their  capacity  to  pay,  is  an  inheritance  of  the 
horse-and-buggy  age."  — - 

"The  primitive  notion  that  education  is  primarily  a 
parochial  obligation  still  obtains  throughout  the 
Dominion,  but  there  are  promising  signs  that  this 
conception  is  becoming  increasingly  recognized  as 
out  of  date."  - 

"The  idea  that  education  is  at  least  provincial  is 
steadily  gaining  ground." 

We  seem,  then,  to  have  quite  adequate  justification 
for  the  increase  in  the  provincial  grant  necessary  to  bring 
about  equalization  so  that  each  community  will  contribute 
to  the  support  of  the  foundation  program  in  accordance  with 
its  ability  to  pay. 

This  plan  does  not,  of  course,  level  off  all  ex¬ 
penditures  to  the  extent  that  every  child  has  an  identical 
opportunity  in  the  educational  world.  Such  a  step,  at 
present,  seems  impracticable  and  undesirable.  Nor  has  it 
been  deemed  advisable  that  the  state  completely  support 
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the  educational  program.  From  every  angle  Mort  finds  the 
plan  that  equalizes  the  foundation  program  the  best,  for  it 
distributes  the  cost  of  the  program  equally  with  respect  to 
ability  to  pay.  The  localities  contribute  in  accordance 
with  their  abilities  and  the  state  pays  the  rest*”  The 
divisions  are  left  free  to  go  beyond  the  foundation  program 
if  they  so  desire*  Indeed,  it  might  be  wise  to  write  into 
the  law,  as  has  been  done  in  the  state  of  New  York,  a 
provision  forcing  the  richer  districts  at  least  to  go  be¬ 
yond  the  basic  minimum  program.  This  brings  us  into  the 
very  important  problem  of  local  initiative. 

Local  initiative.-  It  has  not  been  suggested  that  the  $840 
minimum  once  equalized  will  be  a  suitable  stopping  place. 
The  $840  minimum  is  the  immediate,  not  the  final,  goal. 

" -  there  is  danger  that  the  rural  teacher  may 

become  so  engrossed  in  negotiating  for  the  $840 
instead  of  the  $750  offered,  that  he  will  lose 
sight  of  the  basic  fact  that  the  $840  itself  is 
a  disgracefully  low  minimum.  Anyone  who  under¬ 
stands  a  modern  course  of  study  and  appreciates 
the  demands  made  upon  a  teacher  who  is  to  use  it 
intelligently,  is  convinced  that  $840  is  wholly 
inadequate  remuneration  for  the  type  of  service 
demanded.  How  can  a  married  man  with  a  family 
be  expected  to  live  on  $2.30  per  day,  devote 
himself  to  study,  allocate  part  of  his  income 
to  Summer  School  expenses,  and  withal  maintain  a 
wholesome  outlook  upon  life  and  society,  being  to 
the  children  of.his  school  the  embodiment  of  the 
joy  of  living?"^ 


1.  Mort,-  "State  Support  for  Public  Schools". 

2.  Dr.  Lazerte,-  in  the  Alberta  Teachers  *  Association 
Magazine. 
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In  the  future  we  must  try  to  raise  this  minimum.  At 
present  we  can  make  provision  for  increases  above  the  $840 
minimum  by  making  provision  for  local  initiative.  That  is, 
we  must  allow  the  divisions,  indeed  encourage  them,  to  go 
beyond  the  $840  level.  Some  districts  were  capable  of 
doing  this  in  the  past.  Others,  although  all  had  the  right 
to  go  above  the  minimum,  were  strangled  by  their  lack  of 
ability  to  pay.  Some  of  the  poorest  districts  were  making 
the  greatest  educational  effort,  i.e. ,  were  taxing  themselves 
the  heaviest  for  school  purposes,  yet  could  not  even  support 
an  $840  program.  Under  the  proposed  system  of  grants  the 
poorest  districts  will  be  afforded  the  greatest  relief,  if 
they  show  the  same  interest  and  zeal  in  supporting  schools  now 
as  before,  i.e.,  if  they  continue  to  tax  themselves  above 
the  required  12  mill  rate,  they  will  be  able  to  support  an 
educational  offering  well  in  advance  of  the  minimum.  The 
amount  of  local  initiative  will  depend,  of  course,  on  the 
will  of  the  people  of  the  community.  The  community  should 
be  shown  that  an  increase  in  educational  expenditures  is  a 
good  investment  rather  than  being  merely  an  increased  cost. 

In  this  respect  teachers  can  doubtless  perform  a  good  service 
by  bringing  the  facts  to  the  attention  of  the  community. 

The  improvement  of  the  educational  offering  will  then 
depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  desire  for  it  created  in  the 
divisions.  In  this  respect  a  major  advance  has  already  been 
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made  in  the  setting  up  of  the  large  divisions.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  municipal  district  is  too  small 
to  provide  adequate  leadership  in  educational  matters.  The 
larger  division  gives  much  greater  hope  for  good  leadership, 
though  there  seems  need  for  greater  improvement  yet,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  richest  divisions  have  tried  to 
cut  salaries  below  the  legal  minimum.  This  step  is  obviously 
folly  on  their  own  part,  for  the  greater  the  decrease  in 
salary,  the  poorer  will  be  the  type  of  teacher  they  obtain 
and  the  lower  the  general  level  of  educational  opportunity 
for  their  own  children.  Surely  the  taxpayers  must  think 
they  are  fighting  individual  teachers  rather  than  inevitably 
lessening  their  children’s  chance  in  life.  If  the  true 
facts  were  placed  before  them  it  is  impossible  to  see  how 
they  could  arrive  at  such  a  decision.  Of  course,  under  the 
new  system  it  would  be  possible  to  keep  them  up  to  the 
minimum  by  non-payment  of  the  Government  grant  if  they 
fail  to  do  so.  This  leads  us  into  the  problem  of  control. 
Control.-  If  the  Government  is  to  supply  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  costs,  shall  it  be  authorized  to  say  just 
how  such  moneys  shall  be  spent?  If  the  Province  can  be 
brought  to  accept  the  financial  responsibility  of  offsetting 
unjustified  educational  inequalities  among  divisions,  does 
it  follow  that  with  this  responsibility  should  go  a  measure 
of  control,  and,  if  so,  how  far  should  the  control  extend? 
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The  investigation  of  the  Research  Staff  of  the  National 
Survey  of  School  Finance  has  shown  the  equalization  principle 
is  potentially  independent  of  provincial  control.1  That  is, 
in  developing  a  provincial  aid  program,  the  amount  of 
provincial  control  is  an  independent  question.  Any  point 
in  the  whole  range,  from  no  control  to  complete  control, 
may  be  associated  with  an  equalization  program.  The  problem 
is  to  decide  how  much  control.  In  line  with  the  democratic 
ideal  seems  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  local  control  and 
initiative,  while  there  should  be  certain  broad  restrictions 
placed  by  the  Provincial  Government  to  insure  that  the 
Provincial  funds  provided  for  education  shall  not  be  diverted 
into  other  channels  nor  spent  unwisely.  The  Province 
(through  inspection)  should  see  that  the  school  is  up  to 
a  certain  standard  but  it  should  not  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  the  division  to  raise  this  standard.  Practices 
in  teaching  may  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  local  con¬ 
ditions,  hence  the  Province  should  not  be  allowed  to 
stereotype  the  method  of  teaching  —  this  is  a  matter  for 
local  control. 

To  ensure  that  the  funds  shall  not  be  diverted  or 
squandered,  two  methods  seem  ava liable, - 
1.  That  the  province  earmark  for  definite  purposes  the 
funds  so  given,  i.e.  ,  the  province  shall  say  in 


1.  Mort,-  "State  Support  for  Public  Education". 
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exactly  what  way  the  funds  shall  be  spent.  This  would 
have  a  cramping  effect  upon  local  initiative  and  local 
experimentation  to  improve  the  school  system. 

2.  A  better  system  would  seem  to  be  the  institution  of  a 
provincial  audit  system.  This  would  ensure  that  funds 
would  be  spent  for  educational  purposes  alone  and  not 
diverted  into  other  channels.  As  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  money  should  be  spent,  it  seems  wiser  to 
leave  this  to  the  divisions.  They  are  now  large  enough 
to  provide  adequate  leadership  and  if  the  spending  of 
the  money  is  left  to  them,  tempered  by  the  suggestions 
of  inspectors  and  provincial  authorities,  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  such  a  procedure  would  be  sound. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

CITY*,  TOWN  AND  VILLAGE  SCHOOLS 

In  non- rural  schools  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
is  to  try  to  deal  fairly  with  so  many  isolated  units.  Will 
the  above  scheme,  developed  for  the  44  rural  districts,  be 
applicable  to  the  non-rural  centres?  Suppose  we  enforce  the 
10-mill  tax  rate  in  these  centres  and  assume  it  is  all 
collected,  and  then  offer  aid  necessary  to  bring  the  ed¬ 
ucational  offering  up  to  the  minimum.  Then  about  40  percent 
of  these  districts  would  not  qualify  for  any  grant  what¬ 
soever,  while  many  of  the  rest  would  qualify  for  but  a 
trifling  amount*  Such  a  step  would  lead  to  great  opposition 
and  is  generally  rejected  in  the  literature.^ 

What,  then,  are  the  alternatives? 

1*  We  could  continue  under  the  present  system. 

2.  We  could  set  a  flat  grant  per  weighted  classroom. 

3.  We  could  set  a  minimum  collected  rate  of  10  mills  in 
each  division  and  give  aid  up  to  the  minimum  program 
in  any  districts  that  needed  it. 

Let  us  consider  these  three  proposals. 

1.  There  are  several  objections  against  leaving  grants  as 
they  are. 

(a)  They  were  not  designed  to  equalize  the  burden  of 


1.  Mort,-  ’’State  Support  for  Public  Schools". 
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support.  Some  districts  are  now  laboring  under  ex¬ 
cessive  burdens  that  should  be  lightened.  For  example, 
Edson  is  required  to  levy  rates  of  20  and  33  mills, 
Duchess  40  mills,  Bow  Island  22  mills,  Brooks  23  mills 
and  Athabasca  23  and  80  mills.  These  rates  are  far  too 
high  and  assistance  should  be  given.  Districts  required 
to  levy  such  excessive  rates  have  no  leeway  for  local 
initiative.  However  much  they  may  desire  to  embark 
upon  supplementary  undertakings  they  find  the  path 
blocked  by  lack  of  funds.  Increased  grants  would  free 
these  districts  from  such  burdens  and  pave  the  way  for 
experimentation  and  a  better  program. 

(b)  The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  even  in  city 
centres  the  provincial  grants  are  still  too  low  and 
that  the  provincial  authorities  should  take  on  a  greater 
responsibility  for  education.  For  example,  in  Edmonton 
in  1938  the  Government  grant  amounted  to  less  than  7 
percent  of  the  education  costs,  while  the  mill  rate 
levied  solely  for  education  is  now  27  mills.  Undoubtedly 
educational  opportunity  is  at  a  high  level  in  this  city, 
but  there  are  many  defects  which  should  be  remedied, 
such  as  classes  of  from  40  to  30  pupils  in  the  high 
schools.  This  is  the  general  rule,  not  the  exception, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see,  in  the  face  of  the  27-mill 
rate,  how  this  situation  can  be  remedied  without 
provincial  aid.  But  rather  than  a  recent  increase  in 
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government  grants  to  urban  centres,  there  was  a  10 
percent  decrease  effected  in  1933.  That,  no  doubt, 
was  due  to  the  depression.  Since  that  date,  however, 
revenues  have  increased  by  several  millions  and  in 
urban  centres  the  need  of  relief  is  becoming  more  and 
more  acute.  Increased  grants  to  urban  centres  would 
then  seem  to  be  needed. 

2.  One  way  of  bringing  this  about  is  to  set  a  flat  grant 
to  the  districts  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  weighted  class¬ 
rooms.  The  problem  under  this  assumption,  is  to  decide 
exactly  what  this  flat  grant  will  be. 

In  1938  the  provincial  government  grant  to  village, 
city  and  town  schools  was  $323,227  for  2,201  weighted  class¬ 
rooms,  or  $238  per  weighted  classroom  on  the  average. 

In  the  rural  divisions  grants  would  approximately  be 
doubled  under  the  new  scheme.  Doubling  per  classroom  grants 
in  urban  centres  would  set  the  per  classroom  grant  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $473* 

There  is  another  method  of  arriving  at  what  might 
be  a  fair  grant.  Of  the  rural  divisions  we  could  choose 
those  that  have  average  ability  to  pay  taxes,  i.e. ,  we  could 
find  the  division  that  has  the  medium  amount  of  assessed 
valuation  per  weighted  classroom.  Such  a  division  is  neither 


1.  Duggan,  J.  J. ,-  "Brief  to  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Dominion- Pr ov i nc ial  Relations". 
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Table  II. 

The  determination  of  the  grant  per  weighted 
classroom  to  the  district  of  mean  ability 


Division 

Number  of 
weighted 

1938  Grant 

Grant  per 
weighted 

number 

classrooms 

classroom 

1 

24.4 

20,678 

847 

2 

73.6 

28,438 

386 

3 

91-7 

70,815 

772 

4 

68.3 

39,391 

87° 

3 

23.3 

23,272 

1083 

6 

30.0 

38,271 

765 

7 

81.6 

22,286 

273 

8 

56.7 

38,336 

676 

9 

47.9 

26,878 

561 

10 

33.3 

42,855 

801 

11 

77.6 

68 , 604 

884 

12 

48.6 

49,422 

1017 

13 

107.4 

49,018 

436 

14 

83.5 

34,424 

632 

13 

81.1 

56,152 

692 

16 

30.0 

26,440 

329 

17 

82.2 

30,696 

373 

18 

91.2 

53,862 

391 

19 

70.7 

26,790 

379 

20 

78.3 

26,155 

334 

21 

91.4 

65,942 

721 

22 

73.8 

13,847 

188 

23 

79.1 

33,747 

704 

24 

102.6 

23,816 

232 

23 

109.4 

40,335 

369 

26 

79.3 

20,093 

233 

27 

73.4 

12,742 

-18,895 

174 

28 

64.9 

-291 

29 

33.1 

12,671 

361 

30 

80.1 

-13,147 

-189 

31 

97.6 

12,424 

127 

32 

68.1 

28,613 

420 

33 

64.3 

23,374 

398 

34 

78.6 

41,362 

326 

33 

80. 9 

3,321 

68 

36 

64.1 

34,487 

538 

37 

98.O 

73,073 

766 

38 

73.0 

-49,932 

-  d84 

39 

111.3 

109,012 

979 

40 

77.2 

-21,867 

-283 

41 

84.1 

-3,902 

-70 

42 

87.8 

91,840 

1046 

43 

49.3 

-5,556 

-113 

44 

23.3 

28,782 

1138 

Ordered 

list 


-684 

-291 

-283 

-I89 

-113 


127 

174 

188 

232 

233 

273 

334 

361 

369 

373 

379 

386 

398 

420 

436  Median  Gov*t. 

32b  Grant  per  wt*d. 


329 

338 

361 

£91 

632 

676 

692 

704 

721 

763 

766 

772 

801 

847 

870 

884 


Classroom 
=  436+326 
- 2 - 

-  *491. 


979 

1017 

1046 

1085 

1138 
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specially  favored  or  at  a  disadvantage  for  supporting  schools. 
Suppose  we  find  the  grant  per  classroom  to  this  division  and 
see  if  such  a  grant  would  be  acceptable  to  apply  to  the  other 
village,  town  and  city  districts  of  the  province.  Table  II 
shows  how  this  grant  was  obtained. 

We  arrive  at  a  grant  of  $491  per  weighted  classroom 
as  a  result.  How  would  this  affect  the  districts  here  con¬ 
sidered? 

Table  III  has  been  constructed  to  show  the  total  and 
individual  effect  of  such  a  step.  In  column  1  is  shown  the 
name  and  number  of  the  school  district.  In  column  2  is 
shown  the  number  of  weighted  classrooms.  These  figures 
were  arrived  at  by  assigning  a  weight  of  1  to  elementary 
rooms  (grades  I  to  VIII),  a  weight  of  1.1  to  mixed  rooms, 
that  is,  rooms  including  both  elementary  and  high  school 
grades,  and  a  weight  of  1.3  to  rooms  devoted  to  high  school 
work  only,  the  total  of  these  giving  the  number  of  weighted 
classrooms. 

In  column  3  is  shown  the  total  cost  of  the  foundation 
program  for  each  district  found  as  before  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  weighted  classrooms  by  $1,344.  In  column  4 
is  shown  the  grant  for  which  each  division  would  be  eligible 
or  the  basis  of  a  $491  grant  to  each  weighted  classroom. 

In  column  3  the  old  grant.  In  column  6  the  amount  of  money 
to  be  levied  by  taxation  found  by  subtracting  column  4  from 
column  3.  Column  7  gives  the  assessed  valuation  and  column 
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Table  III. 

The  determination  of  average  local  mill  rate  necessary  to  support  the  minimum  program  in  city,  town  and  village 

schools  on  the  basis  of  a  flat  grant  of  |491  per  weighted  classroom. 


District 
and  number 

"N" 

weighted 

class¬ 

rooms 

Cost  of 
foundation 
program 
840x1. 6xN 

New  grant 
491  basis 

Old  grant 

Amount  of 
money  to  be 
levied  by 
taxat  ion 

Assessed 

valuation 

Average 
local 
mill  rate 

2 

Sep.  Duclos 

1.0 

1,344.00 

491.00 

135.30 

835.00 

27,320 

30.6 

1 

C.S.  Calgary 

52.9 

71,097.60 

25,973.90 

9,928.07 

45,125.70 

4,570,906 

9.9 

7 

C.S.  Edmonton 

88.1 

118,406.40 

43,257,10 

14,702.50 

75,149.30 

6,335,135 

11.9 

5 

C.S.  Lethbridge 

17.2 

23,116.80 

8,445,20 

3,232.48 

14,671.60 

930,320 

15.8 

15 

C.S.  Sc’d.  H’t. 

2.1 

2,822.40 

1,031.10 

429.84 

1,791.30 

148,600 

12.1 

16 

C.S.  St.  M’tns. 

4.4 

5,913.60 

2,160.40 

1,162.95 

3,753.20 

140,750 

26.7 

17 

C.S.  N.  Red  Deer 

5.7 

7,660.80 

2,798.70 

1,340.50 

4,862.10 

no  data 

- - 

18 

C.S.  St.  Michael 

5.  6 

7,526.40 

2,749. 60 

1,543.75 

4,776.80 

177,182 

27.0 

20 

C.S.  Pontmain 

2.3 

3,091.20 

1,129.30 

353.71 

1,961.90 

218,140 

9.0 

21 

C.S.  St.  Louis 

5.6 

7,526.40 

2,749.60 

1,290.00 

4,776.80 

no  data 

— - 

23 

C.S.  Theresetta 

3.4 

4,569. 60 

1,669.40 

1,015.70 

2,900.20 

78,453 

36.7 

24 

C.S.  St.  Aubin 

2.3 

3,091.20 

1,129.30 

341.10 

1,961.90 

100,095 

19.6 

U 

C.S.  St.  Rita’s 

2.3 

3,091.20 

1,129.30 

473.52 

1,961.90 

211,084 

9-3 

28 

C.S.  St.  Joseph 

3.4 

4,569. 60 

1,669.40 

1,032.21 

2,900.20 

173,829 

16.7 

31 

C.S.  Wainwright 

4.3 

5,779.20 

2,111.30 

1,829.18 

3,667.90 

193,499 

19.0 

3 

C.P.  St.  Albert 

4.3 

5,779-20 

2,111.30 

968.70 

3,667.90 

410,654 

8.9 

35 

C.P.  Thibault 

6.  6 

8,870.40 

3,240. 60 

1,663.20 

5,629.80 

491,419 

11.5 

7 

Edmonton 

453.0 

608,832.00 

222,423.00 

101,456.00 

386,409.00 

47,076,405 

8.2 

19 

Calgary 

422.6 

567,974.00 

207.496.  60 

94,507.10 

360,477.40 

51,169,756 

7-0 

47 

Macleod 

11.2 

15,052.80 

5,499.20 

3,014.55 

9,553.60 

237,737 

40.2 

3 

Lethbridge 

73.6 

98,918.40 

36,137.  60 

17,050.13 

62,780.80 

8 , 669 ,565 

7.2 

7^ 

Medicine  Hat 

59.8 

80,371.20 

29,361.80 

14,267.  42 

51,009.40 

6, 696,295 

7.6 

91 

Fort  Saskatchewan 

6. 6 

8,870.40 

3,240.  60 

1. 688.40 

5,629.80 

294,179 

l?.l 

102 

National  Park 

13.2 

17,740.40 

6,481.20 

4,237. 61 

11,259. 60 

1,844,610 

6.1 

103 

G-leichen 

5.6 

7,526.40 

2,749.  60 

1,517.04 

4,776,80 

,521,033 

9.2 

104 

Red  Deer 

22.  4 

30,105. 60 

10,998.40 

5,990.51 

19,107.20 

*no  data 

— 

121 

Pine her  Cseek 

7.9 

10,617.60 

3,878.90 

2,223.16 

6,738.70 

-636,190 

10.6 

Total  assessment  of  both  separate  and  public  schools  is  $1,653,621.. 
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District 
and  number 

"N" 

weighted 

class¬ 

rooms 

Cost  of 
foundation 
program 
840x1. 6xN 

New  grant 
491  basis 

142  Cochrane 

3.3 

4,435.20 

1,620.30 

144  High  River 

12.2 

16,396.80 

5,990.20 

178  Okotoks 

7.6 

10,214.40 

3,731.60 

210  Innisfail 

9.9 

13,305.60 

4,860,90 

214  Fenhold 

2.3 

3,091.20 

1,129.30 

220  Langdon 

2.1 

2,822.40 

1,031.10 

235  Olds 

11.2 

15,052.80 

5,499.20 

243  Lacambe 

13.5 

18,144.00 

6,628.50 

255  Blackfalds 

3.4 

4,569.60 

1,669.40 

2o4  Wetaskiwin 

15.5 

20,832.00 

7,610.50 

297  Leduo 

7.4 

9,945.60 

3,633,40 

302  Bowden  (no  data) 

373  Cowles 

2.1 

2,822.40 

1,031.10 

393  Andrew 

5.4 

7,257.60 

2,651.40 

423  Ponoka 

13.2 

17,740.80 

6,481.20 

439  New  Norway 

3.4 

4,569.60 

1,669.40 

457  Cardston 

17.5 

23,520.00 

8,592.50 

527  Gull  Lake 

1.0 

1,344.00 

491.00 

555  Millet 

4.4 

5,913.60 

2,160.40 

606  Sdberg 

2.1 

2,822.40 

1,031.10 

620  Hagrath 

14.5 

19,488.00 

7,119.50 

628  31  air  more 

16.2 

21,772.80 

7 ,954.  20 

629  Frank 

2.1 

2,822.40 

1,031.10 

641  Lamont 

5.6 

7,526.40 

2,749. 60 

642  Carstairs 

5.9 

7,929.  60 

2.896.90 

647  Galt 

6.6 

8,870.40 

3,240.  60 

652  Didsbury 

7.9 

10,617. 60 

3,878.90 

66i  Rimbey 

4.4 

5,913.60 

2 ;160. 40 

687  Oxford 

3.3 

4,435.20 

1,620.30 

700  Raymond 

20.5 

27,552.00 

10,065.50 

Old  grant 


827.00 

5,270.00 

1,882.33 
2,839.61 
622. 65 


493.65 

3,529.80 

3,900.28 

993.94 

4,913.30 


1,177.93 

1,510.00 

1,313.29 

4,802.48 


1,045.20 

3,425.50 

150.00 

1,084.08 

497.80 


4.562.98 

3.752.35 
510. 00 

1,570.44 

1.782.36 

1,492.33 

2.458.99 
1,190.00 

333.75 

5,862. 68 


Amount  of 
money  to  be 
levied  by 

Assessed 

Average 

local 

taxation 

valuation 

mill  rate 

2,814.90 

226,715 

12.4 

10,406.60 

1,275,355 

8.2* 

6,482.80 

638;  864 

10.1 

8,444.70 

724,544 

11.7 

1,961.90 

254,483 

7.7 

1,791.30 

267,420 

6.7 

9,553.60 

1,048,403 

9.1 

11,515.50 

1,112,970 

10.3 

2,900.20 

209,l89 

!3.9 

13 ,221.50 

1,942,870 

6.8 

6,312.20 

425,758 

14.8 

1,791.30 

365,205 

4.9 

4,606.20 

174,943 

26.3 

11,259,60 

314,402 

35.8 

2,900.20 

203  ,180 

14.3 

14,927.50 

1,092,902 

13.7 

853.00 

128,068 

6.7 

3,753.20 

444,968 

8.4 

1,791.30 

272,891 

6. 6 

12,368.50 

1,246,308 

9*9 

13,818.60 

1,694,215 

8.2 

1,791.30 

119,068 

15.0 

4,776.80 

508,515 

9.4 

5,032.70 

590,760 

8.5 

5,629.80 

761,254 

7.4 

6,738.70 

942,371 

3,753.20 

456,285 

8.2 

2,814.90 

387,011 

7.3 

17,486.50 

no  date 
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District 
and  number 

"N" 

weighted 

class¬ 

rooms 

Cost  of 
foundation 
program 
840x1. 6xN 

New  grant 
491  basis 

701 

Olive 

4.4 

5,913.60 

2,160.40 

752 

Crossfield 

4. 4 

5,913.60 

2,160.40 

764 

Claresholm 

10.9 

14,649.60 

5,351.90 

839 

Athabasca 

5.4 

7,257.60 

2,651.40 

850 

Beaupre 

3.1 

4,166.40 

1,522.10 

852 

Severn  Creek 

2.1 

2,822.40 

1,031.10 

892 

Irvine 

2.1 

2,822.40 

1,031.10 

918 

Airdrie 

3.4 

4,569.60 

1,669.40 

933 

Taber 

14.2 

19,084.80 

6,972.20 

944 

Stavely 

4.4 

5,913.60 

2,160.40 

1057 

Holden 

4.4 

5,913.60 

2,160.40 

1059 

Bow  River 

6.1 

8,198.40 

2,995.10 

1216 

Coleman 

20.5 

27,552.00 

10,065.50 

1218 

Carbon 

4.4 

5,913.60 

2,160.40 

1289 

Granum 

3.4 

4,569.60 

1,669.40 

1315 

Camrose 

22.4 

30,105.60 

10,998.40 

1446 

Vermilion  Creek  13*2 

17,740.80 

6,481.20 

1459 

Eckv  ille 

3.1 

4,166.40 

1,522.10 

1463 

Bawlf 

3.4 

4,569.60 

1,669.40 

1473 

Chipman 

4.4 

5,913.60 

2,160.40 

1475 

Stettler 

13.5 

18,144.00 

6,628.50 

1480 

New  Vegreville  15.8 

21,235.20 

7,757.80 

1493 

Erskine 

3.4 

4,569. 60 

1,669.40 

1539 

Daysland 

5.6 

7,526.40 

2,749.60 

1542 

Ran fur  ly 

2.1 

2*822.40 

1,031.10 

1547 

New  Manville 

4.4 

5,913.60 

2,160.40 

1562 

Ohaton 

1.0 

1,344.00 

491.00 

1567 

Sedgewick 

4.4 

5,913-60 

2,160.40 

1578 

Killam 

4.4 

5,913.60 

2  ,160.40 

1584 

Innisfree 

3.3 

4,435.20 

1,620.30 

i 


i 


* 


Old  grant 


1,191.75 

2,113.51 

2,664.00 

1,272.70 

656.70 


3, 

1, 


689 . 06 

188.70 


1,270.36 

1,092.90 

4,738.05 

1,225.89 

1,025.45 


6,903.24 

3,366.00 

658.95 

1,038.82 

1,198.15 


5 , 686. 00 
4,552.11 
1,114.55 
1,745.30 

817.28 


1,223.35 
150.00 
1,161.60 
1,181. 64 
841.50 


.Amount  of 
money  to  be 

, 

Average 

levied  by 

Assessed 

local 

taxat  ion 

valuat  ion 

mill  rate 

3,753.20 

389,679 

9.6 

3,753.20 

615,909 

6.1 

9,297.70 

no  data 

— 

4,606.20 

190,393 

24.2 

2,644.30 

189,575 

13.9 

1,791.30 

3 60 , 664 

5.0 

1,791.30 

97,052 

18.5 

2,900.20 

420,837 

6.9 

12,112.60 

607,318 

19.9 

3,753.20 

523,120 

7.2 

3,753.20 

411,405 

9.1 

5,203.30 

404,113 

12.9 

17,486.50 

1,926,178 

9.1 

3,753.20 

794,096 

4.7 

2,900.20 

264,025 

11.0 

19,107.20 

1,57 8,719 

12.1 

11,259.60 

836,823 

13.5 

2,644.30 

342,218 

7.7 

2,900.20 

403,380 

7.2 

3,753.20 

371,933 

10.1 

11,515.50 

!, °44, 575 

11.0 

13,477.40 

1,189,488 

11.3 

2,900.20 

358,820 

8.1 

4,776.80 

462,332 

10.3 

1,791.30 

247,023 

7.3 

3,753.20 

391,776 

9.6 

853.00 

202,530 

4.1 

3,753.20 

433,650 

8.7 

3,753.20 

2,814.90 

565,035 

6.  6 

413 ,405 

6. 8 

.  - 
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District 

"N" 

weighted 

class- 

Cost  of 

foundation 

program 

New  grant 
491  basis 

and  number 

rooms 

840x1. 6xN 

3-5S7 

Strathmore 

5.  6 

7,526.40 

2,749.60 

15?8 

Lavoy 

3.4 

4,569.60 

1  '669.40 

1603 

Mundare 

8.7 

11,692.80 

4,271.70 

1624 

Kitscoty 

3.3 

4,435.20 

1  ,620.30 

1658 

Wainwright 

8.9 

11,961.60 

4,369.90 

1655 

Hardisty 

4.4 

5,913.60 

2,160.40 

1673 

Islay 

2.1 

2,822.40 

1,031.10 

1682 

M  inburn 

3.4 

4,569.60 

1,669.40 

1705 

Walker 

4.1 

5,510. 40 

2,013.10 

1738 

Legal 

6.  6 

8,870,40 

3,240.60 

1742 

Trochu  Valley 

4. 4 

5,913.60 

2,160.40 

1792 

Lougheed 

4.4 

5,913.60 

2,160.40 

1801 

Willingdon  Village  6.6 

8,870.40 

3,240.60 

1866 

Hyley 

4.6 

6,182.40 

2,258.60 

1868 

Cayley 

3.3 

4,435.20 

1,620.30 

1883 

Bow  Island 

5.3 

7,123.20 

2,602.30 

1896 

Provost 

6.6 

8,870.40 

3,240.  60 

1902 

Vulcan 

11.2 

15,052.80 

3,499.20 

1906 

Viking 

5.6 

7,526.40 

2,749.60 

1936 

Snt whistle 

2.3 

3,091.20 

1,129.30 

1939 

Tofield 

6.  6 

8,870.40 

3,240.60 

1941 

Two  Hills 

4.4 

5,913.60 

2,160.40 

1978 

Strom  e 

4.4 

5,913.60 

2,160.40 

2005 

Elk  Point 

4.6 

6,182.40 

2,258.60 

2019 

Bumsey 

2.1 

2,822.40 

1,031.10 

2033 

Cadogen 

2.1 

2,822.40 

1,031.10 

2044 

Edgerton 

3.4 

4,569. 60 

1,669.40 

2087 

Carmangay 

3.4 

4,569. 60 

1,669.40 

2G92 

Brooks 

6. 6 

8,870.40 

3,240.  60 

2131 

Bassano 

5.4 

7,257.60 

2,651.40 

*1937 

figures. 

• 

Amount  of 


Old  grant 

money  to  be 
levied  by 

Assessed 

Average 

local 

taxation 

valuation 

mill  rate 

1,536.90 

4,776.80 

283,503 

16.8 

466.79 

2,900.20 

269,707 

10.8 

1,980.00 

7,421.10 

729,915 

10.2 

960.72 

2,814.90 

279,596 

10.1 

2,357.25 

7,591.70 

707,581 

10.7 

1,190.00 

3,753.20 

284,070 

13.2 

502.90 

1,791.30 

236,815 

7.6 

770.80 

2,900.20 

191,095 

15.2 

464.10 

3,497.30 

287,505 

12.2 

1,545.75 

5,629.80 

421,397 

13.4 

1,215.01 

3,753.20 

783,355 

5.1 

1,272.35 

3,753.2° 

352,185 

10.7 

1,645.15 

5,629.80 

454,874 

12.4 

1,383.45 

3,923.80 

432,641 

9.1 

492.47 

2,814.90 

365,332 

7.7 

1,498.80 

4,520.90 

378,015 

12.0 

1,637.40 

5,629.80 

549,468 

10.2 

3,077.58 

9,553.60 

1,002,270 

9.5 

1,624.64 

4,776.80 

599,127 

8.0 

499.95 

1,961.90 

149,074 

13.2 

1,688.68 

5,629.80 

489,020 

11.5 

1,182.93 

3,753.20 

341,625 

11.0 

1,153.90 

3,753.20 

271,897 

13.8 

1,434.99 

3,923.80 

276,397 

14.2 

494.80 

1,791.30 

227,405 

7.9 

327.86 

1,791.30 

283,198 

6.3 

838.36 

2,900.20 

416,920 

7*° 

1,033.87 

2,900.20 

329,076 

8.8 

*1,636.25 

5,629.80 

♦406,180 

13.9 

1,365.98 

4,606.20 

517,618 

8.9 
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"N1'  Cost  of 
weighted  foundation 


District 

class- 

program 

New  grant 

and  number 

rooms 

840x1. 6xN 

491  basis 

2162 

Halkirk 

3.4 

4,569.60 

1,669.40 

2163 

Irricana 

2.1 

2,822.40 

1,031.10 

2186 

Youngstown 

3.4 

4,569.60 

1,669.40 

2194 

Castor 

5.7 

7,660.80 

2,798.70 

2196 

Chauvin 

2.1 

2,822.40 

1,031.10 

2228 

St.  Paul 

12.9 

17,337.60 

6,333.90 

2243 

Noble 

5.6 

7,526.40 

2,749.60 

2263 

Hughenden 

3.1 

4,166.40 

1,522.10 

2283 

Hedclif f 

7.6 

10,214.40 

3,731.60 

2292 

Beverly 

5.0 

6,720.00 

2,455.00 

2296 

Acme  Tillage 

3.3 

4,435.20 

1,620,30 

2298 

Sdson 

14.2 

19,084.80 

6,972.20 

2317 

Munson 

4.3 

5,779.20 

2,111.30 

2334 

Cluny 

2.1 

2,822.40 

1,031.10 

2335 

Coronat ion 

5.6 

7,526.40 

2,749.60 

2341 

Beaverlodge 

4.6 

6,182.40 

2,258.60 

2356 

Ferintosh 

2.1 

2,822.40 

1,031.10 

2357 

Grand  Prairie 

12.2 

16,396.80 

5,990.20 

2410 

Czar 

3.4 

4,569.60 

1,669.40 

2419 

Waskatenau 

4.  4 

5,913.60 

2,160.40 

2435 

Irma 

4.6  * 

6,182.40 

2,258.60 

2454 

Woody  Nook 

1.0 

1,344.00 

491.00 

2472 

Drumhell  er 

35.4 

47,577.60 

17,381.40 

2505 

Dana 

3.3 

4,435.20 

1,620.30 

2513 

Morrin 

3.3 

4,435.20 

1,620.30 

2565 

Peace  River 

7.7 

10,348.80 

3,780.70 

2546 

Big  Valley 

5.7 

7,660.80 

2,798.70 

2571 

Bashaw 

5.4 

7,257.60 

2,651.40 

2595 

Sylvan  Lake 

5.5 

7,392.00 

2,700.50 

2661 

Craigmyle 

4.6 

6,182.40 

2,258.60 

*  1937  figures. 


1 


Old  grant 


Amount  of 
money  to  be 
levied  by- 
taxation 


Average 

Assessed  local 

valuation  mill  rate 


*971.16 

476.32 

767.30 

1,514.70 

*511.05 


2,900.20 

1,791.30 

2,900.20 

4,862.10 

1,791.30 


*299,355  9.7 

419,610  4.3 

246,728  11.8 

464,952  10.5 

*337,441  3.3 


2,988.39 

*1,180.68 

934.72 

1,869.99 

958.88 

854.64 

3,597.15 

887.16 

492.70 

1,597.23 


1.319.92 

497.30 

3,183.96 

1.112.93 
1,314.26 


363.09 

141.30 

8,427.94 

831.60 

819.35 

1,808.73 

1,547.05 

1,329.25 

1,298.51 

1,147.01 


11,003,70 

921,055 

11.9 

4,776.80 

*362,996 

13.2 

.  2,644.30 

307,535 

8.6 

6,482.80 

484,233 

13.4 

4,265.00 

544,843 

7.8 

2,814.90 

406,950 

6.9 

12,112.60 

660,731 

18.3 

3,667.90 

344,070 

10.7 

1,791.30 

359,053 

5.0 

4,776.80 

553,260 

8.  6 

3,923.80 

365,929 

!0.7 

1,791.30 

33,323 

53.8 

10,406.60 

9 84,057 

10.6 

2,900.20 

224,227 

12.9 

3,753.20 

365,268 

10.3 

3,923.80 

336,351 

H.7 

853.00 

187,102 

4.6 

30,196.20 

2,184,787 

15.8 

2,814.90 

488,042 

5.8 

2,814.90 

358,513 

7.9 

6,568.10 

386,236 

17.0 

4,862.10 

262,673 

18.5 

4,606.20 

453,519 

10.2 

4,691.50 

611,320 

7.7 

3,923.80 

542,648 

11.5 
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WN"  Cost  of 


weighted 

foundation 

Distrio t 

class- 

program 

New  grant 

and  number 

rooms 

840x1. 6xN 

491  basis 

Old  grant 

266^ 

Bonnyville 

7.4 

9,943.60 

3,633.40 

1,142.95 

2823 

Blackie 

3.3 

4,433.20 

1,620.30 

907.35 

2843 

Wabamun 

2.1 

2,822.40 

1,031.10 

510.30 

2912 

Hanna 

12.2 

16., 398. 80 

5,990.20 

3.706.48 

2946 

Mayerthorpe 

3.3 

4,433.20 

1,620.30 

838.50 

2999 

Grasmere 

1.0 

1,344.00 

49I.OO 

150.75 

3048 

Three  Hills  Vg 

.  7*  6 

10,214.40 

3,731.60 

1,828.50 

3036 

Monitor 

1.0 

1,344.00 

491.00 

150.75 

3038 

Oyen 

4.4 

5,913.60 

2,160.40 

1,189.25 

314  3 

Express 

3-3 

4,433-20 

1,620.30 

815.24 

3192 

Cereal 

3.4 

4,369.60 

1,669.40 

845.95 

3194 

Hythe 

3.3 

4,433.20 

1,620.30 

828.40 

3237 

Berwyn  Village 

4.4 

5,913.60 

2,160.40 

728.33 

3242 

Hussar 

2.1 

2,822.40 

1,031.10 

397.96 

3261 

Delia 

4.6 

6,182.40 

2,258.60 

1,362.00 

3303 

Clairmont  Lake 

2.1 

2,822.40 

1,031.10 

192.74 

3303 

Lao  La  Biche 

3.1 

4,166.40 

1,522.10 

633.33 

3317 

Rooky f ord 

4.4 

5,915.60 

2,160.40 

91.28 

3323 

Veteran 

3.4 

4,369.60 

1,669.40 

981.77 

3361 

Spirit  City 

3.1 

4,166.40 

1,522.10 

655.20 

3376 

Alliance 

4.4 

3,913.60 

2,160.40 

1,173.20 

3384 

Yuma 

2.1 

2,822.40 

1,031.10 

506.40 

3306 

Duchess 

3.3 

4,433.20 

1,620.30 

320.89 

3367 

7/embley 

3.3 

4,433.20 

1,620.30 

822.80 

3600 

S exsmith 

4.4 

3,913.60 

2,160.40 

1,200.40 

3722 

Grouard 

4.0 

5,376.00 

1,964.00 

653.40 

3858 

Swalweil 

2.3 

3,091.20 

1,129.30 

557.84 

3678 

Hay  Lakes  Village  2,1 

2,822.40 

1,031.10 

912.55 

3880 

Smoky  Lake 

3.4 

7,257.60 

2,651.40 

1,230.11 

3983 

Vilna 

4.4 

5,913.60 

2,160.40 

1,173.90 

*1937 

figures. 

Amount  of 
money  to  be 
levied  by 

Assessed 

Average 

local 

taxation 

valuation 

mill  rate 

6,312.20 

358,284 

17.6 

2,814.90 

388,712 

7.2 

1,791.30 

89,537 

20.0 

10,406.  60 

890,462 

11.7 

2,814.90 

243 , 625 

11.6 

853.OO 

134,985 

6.3 

6,482.80 

*631,660 

10.3 

853.OO 

166,325 

5-1 

3,753.20 

2., 814. 90 

362,845 

10.3 

279,285 

10.1 

2,900.20 

213,145 

13.6 

2,814.90 

408,706 

6.9 

3,753.20 

322,701 

11.6 

1,791.30 

307,862 

5.8 

3,923.80 

418,492 

9.4 

1,791.30 

195,H5 

9.2 

2,644.30 

195,599 

13.5 

3,753.20 

557,887 

10.2 

2,900.20 

279,075 

10.4 

2,644.30 

415,125 

6.4 

3,753.20 

384,896 

9- 8 

1,791.30 

2,814.90 

108,255 

16.5 

46,380 

60.7 

2,814.90 

309,614 

9.1 

3,753.20 

502,402 

7.5 

3 ,412.00 

26,800 

127.3 

1,961.90 

159,564 

12.3 

1,791.30 

282,419 

6.3 

4,606.20 

301,825 

15.3 

3,753.20 

272,945 

13.8 
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District 
and  number 

"N" 

weighted 

class¬ 

rooms 

Cost  of 
foundation 
program 
840x1, 6xN 

New  grant 
491  basis 

4039 

Turner  Valley 

27.5 

36,960.00 

13,502.50 

4251 

Milo 

2.3 

3  ,091.20 

1,129.30 

4310 

Barrhead 

5.3 

4,435.20 

1,620.30 

4364 

Myrnam 

4.4 

5,913.60 

2,160.40 

4388 

Fairview  Village  3*1 

4,166.40 

1,522.10 

4347 

Derwent 

2.1 

2,822.40 

1,031.10 

4523 

Grimshaw 

2.3 

3,091.20 

1,129.30 

2,201.1  2,958,278.40  1,080,740.10 


Amount  of 
money  to  be 


Old  grant 

levied  by 
taxation 

6,500.42 

685.77 

259.80 

1,161.48 

643.50 

13,457.50 

1.961.90 

2.814.90 
3,753.20 
2,644.30 

506.70 

695.54 

1,791.30 

1,961.90 

523,227.71 

1,877,538.30 

Average 

Assessed 

local 

valuation 

mill  rate 

4,568,289 

2  *9 

354,725 

i.  8 

318,070 

576,715 

13.5 

414,912 

6.4 

184,962 

9.7 

251,689 

7.8 

208,091,750 
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8  the  average  local  mill  rate  necessary  to  support  the 
foundation  program  under  such  a  system  of  grants*  What  would 
be  the  results?  The  grant  to  every  district  would  be  in¬ 
creased.  The  total  grant  would  be  more  than  doubled,  i.e., 
increased  from  $*>23,000  to  $1,080,000.  This  would  require 
an  increase  of  $558, 000  in  provincial  grants  to  these  dis¬ 
tricts. 

Let  us  consider  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
such  a  scheme.  First,  it  would  provide  a  measure  of  relief 
to  urban  centres.  Second,  it  would  raise  the  general  ed¬ 
ucational  level  in  these  districts  by  easing  the  financial 
load.  The  increased  grants  could  be  used  either  to  afford 
tax  relief  or  to  increase  the  educational  offering,  the 
amount  devoted  to  improving  education  depending  upon  the 
initiative  of  the  local  bodies.  There  is  reason  to  believe, 
in  the  light  of  the  willingness  of  many  districts  to  tax 
themselves  so  heavily  for  the  support  of  schools,  that  much 
of  the  increased  grant  would  go  to  improving  the  educational 
offering  and  hence  this  scheme  accords  with  the  efficiency 
principle.  Third,  it  provides  a  speedy  and  simple  method  of 
calculating  aid.  Each  district  would  know  exactly  what  it 
was  entitled  to  and  could  plan  accordingly.  Also,  the 

t 

provincial  government  would  know  exactly  what  was  expected 
of  it  and  could  plan  accordingly. 

Fourth,  considering  a  rate  of  20  mills  on  town  and 
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village  property  as  prohibitive,  only  eleven  districts  would 
be  unable  to  support  a  minimum  program.  Special  aid  to  such 
districts  could  be  covered  by  a  clause  similar  to  that  now  in 
the  School  Grants  Act,  namely,  paragraph  27,  which  states  that 
"the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may  order  the  payment  of 
a  special  grant  to  any  school  whether  organized  according  to 
the  law  or  not,  and  the  Minister  shall  have  the  authority 
to  order  the  payment  of  a  special  grant  to  any  school  dis¬ 
trict  upon  an  inspector  of  schools  certifying  to  the  fact 
that  owing  to  the  conditions  prevailing  it  would  be  very 
difficult  for  the  district  to  maintain  a  school  without  such 
special  grant.”  It  is  recommended  that  a  phrase  be  added  to 
show  that  a  minimum  program  is  expected.  Obviously  dis¬ 
tricts  such  as  Grouard  and  Duchess,  which  would  have  to  levy 
rates  of  127  and  6l  mills  respectively  to  support  the 
foundation  program,  would  qualify  for  such  aid.  This  would 
bring  this  system  within  the  principle  of  State  Responsibility. 

The  plan,  however,  also  has  several  disadvantages; 

(a)  Increased  expenditure. 

(b)  It  violates  the  equalization  principle.  A  glance  at 
column  8  shows  the  diversity  of  rates  necessary  to 
support  a  minimum  program.  It  is  based  wholly  on  the 
large  fund  method  which  is  not  favored  where  the  fund 
is  too  small  to  bring  about  complete  equalization. 

This  scheme  is  constructed  with  absolute  disregard  of 
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the  ability  of  the  different  towns  to  support  schools. 

(c)  It  is  not  sensitive  to  local  variations  in  class  size, 

etc.  Two  schools  each  having  the  same  number  of  weighted 
classrooms  might  conceivably  have  different  educational 
needs  due  to  wide  differences  in  class  sizes,  possible 
transportation  costs,  etc.,  and  absolutely  equal  grants 
to  the  two  districts  would  be  unjustifiable  in  the  face 
of  such  differences.  The  difficulty  here  is  in  the  lack 
of  refinement  of  our  measure  of  educational  need  and  not 
within  the  system.  A  unit  of  need  based  upon  the  number 
of  pupils  seems  more  adequate  to  deal  with  differences 
between  individual  schools  while  the  classroom  unit  is 
suitable  for  comparing  divisions.  This  will  be  referred 
to  in  greater  detail  later. 

Inasmuch  as  the  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  make 
suggestions  for  equalization,  it  is  not  suggested  that  Table 
III  be  taken  as  a  serious  or  final  suggestion  for  urban 
grants.  It  might  conceivably  be  useful  as  an  indication  of 
what  the  large  fund  system  of  grants  would  cost  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  total  cost  of  any  such  large  fund  method  of 
distributing  aid  can  be  found  by  multiplying  the  proposed 
grant  per  weighted  classroom  by  the  number  of  weighted 
classrooms,  2,200. 

3.  The  third  proposal,  namely,  that  of  equalizing  the 
burden  of  the  poorer  communities  and  leaving  the  other  grants 
as  they  are,  while  having  the  advantage  of  requiring  a 
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small  er  provincial  grant  and  conforming  to  the  equalization 
principle,  throws  the  burden  of  improving  the  educational 
offering  in  the  richer  districts  entirely  upon  these  dis¬ 
tricts,  without  offering  any  hope  of  provincial  aid*  Take 
Edmonton  again  as  an  example.  Assuming  a  continuation  of 
the  old  grant,  Edmonton  would  have  to  raise  a  tax  of  ap¬ 
proximately  11  mills  to  support  a  minimum  program.  Thus 
it  would  qualify  for  little,  if  any,  increase  in  grant  under 
the  equalization  system.  The  city  schools  seem  obliged, 
due  to  higher  salaries  and  other  factors,  to  offer  an  ed¬ 
ucation  considerably  in  advance  of  the  minimum.  Consequently, 
Edmonton  taxes  itself  at  27  mills  for  school  purposes  and 
still  is  in  need  of  considerable  relief.  Without  an  in¬ 
creased  grant  the  only  source  of  improvement  for  education 
can  come  from  increasing  an  already  high  tax  rate. 

Nevertheless,  it  seems  fair  to  expect  that  the  first 
call  on  provincial  funds  should  be  had  by  the  poorest  dis¬ 
tricts.  But  it  also  seems  imperative  that  the  grants  to 
other  centres  be  increased  as  soon  as  possible. 

Another  problem  to  be  settled  if  we  wish  to  apportion 
aid  in  accordance  with  the  equalization  principle,  is  that 
of  a  fair  minimum  rate  of  local  taxation,  as  a  basis  for 
proportioning  aid  to  the  village,  city  and  town  districts. 

In  the  rural  divisions  12  mills,  with  the  assumption  five- 
sixths  of  the  tax  be  collected,  was  set  as  a  fair  rate. 

The  rate  in  the  urban  districts  conceivably  could  be 
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different  from  the  12  suggested  for  the  rural,  because  of 
the  difference  in  the  type  of  wealth  in  the  two  types  of 
districts.  The  writer  is  not  competent  to  say  just  what 
rate  in  the  city  would  compare  fairly  with  the  rural  rate 
of  12  mills,  nor  whether  the  rate  would  vary  in  any  way 
with  the  population  of  the  urban  centre. 

There  is  hardly  enough  data  on  the  rural  districts 
not  incorporated  in  the  large  divisions  to  work  out  any 
system  of  grants  for  them,  but  going  on  the  supposition 
that  grants  here  would  also  have  to  be  approximately  doubled, 
it  would  take  a  grant  of  about  #120,000  to  cover  such  dis¬ 
tricts* 
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CHAPTER  VII 

CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

There  are  two  factors  to  he  considered  under  the 
treatment  of  Consolidated  School  Districts®  First  is  the 
fact  that  a  certain  amount  of  economy  can  he  gained  hy  con¬ 
solidating  several  small  districts  into  a  larger  unit. 

Money  can  he  saved  on  housing,  heating,  etc.,  and  also  hy 
increasing  the  size  of  the  classes  and  consequently  reducing 
the  number  of  teachers.  Consolidation  is  in  a  very  small 
district  an  equalization  program  for  the  few  small  districts 
consolidated.  All  have  an  identical  offering,  provided 
transportation  facilities  are  supplied. 

This  introduces  a  second  point,  that  of  transportation. 
If  several  districts  are  consolidated,  the  physical  strain 
placed  upon  some  pupils  situated  far  from  school  could  easily 
make  attendance  an  Impossibility.  Hence,  some  form  of  trans¬ 
portation  must  he  provided.  The  bus  provides  an  excellent 
means  of  transporting  pupils  in  districts  where  roads  are 
in  fair  condition.  In  rural  Alberta  road  conditions  in 
general  can  hardly  he  relied  upon  and  this  is  one  of  the 
major  objections  to  the  consolidated  school  in  Alberta. 
Nevertheless,  there  were  about  60  consolidated  schools  in 
Alberta  in  1938.  Some transportation  was  provided  in  all 
but  six  of  these  districts,  the  total  transportation  bill 
being  in  the  neighborhood  of  #130,000.  Transportation,  then, 
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is  seen  to  be  quite  a  considerable  item  in  the  consolidated 
district  and  to  a  large  extent  offsets  savings  effected  in 
other  departments. 

Table  IV  has  been  drawn  up  similar  to  Table  III  to 
show  the  cost  of  providing  relief  on  the  large  fund  basis. 

The  table  shows  district  and  number  of  weighted  classrooms, 
cost  of  operation,  new  and  old  grant,  amount  to  be  levied 
by  taxation,  assessed  valuation  and  mill  rate,  all  calculated 
as  before,  and  in  addition  two  extra  columns,  one  showing 
the  cost  of  transportation  and  another  showing  the  total 
cost  of  the  foundation  program  (cost  of  operation  plus 
transportation  costs). 

Under  such  a  scheme  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase 
the  government  grant  from  116  to  121  thousand  dollars.  This 
is  a  very  small  increase  due  to  the  fact  that  transportation 
costs  are  almost  neglected  in  the  grant  system.  To  a  certain 
extent  they  are  included  since  transportation  costs  were 
considered  in  arriving  at  the  $491  median  grant  by  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  table  for  rural  divisions.  But  as  trans¬ 
portation  costs  were  but  1  percent  and  5  percent  of  the 
costs  of  the  two  divisions  considered,  the  $491  is, on  the 
average,  entirely  inadequate  to  cover  the  transportation 
costs  of  the  consolidated  schools.  More  than  that,  the 
table  makes  no  provision  for  differences  in  transportation 
cost 3  between  different  divisions,  and  thus  violates  the 
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Table  IV. 

Determination  of  the  average  local  mill  rate  necessary  to  support 
Consolidated  School  Districts  on  the  basis  of  a  flat  grant  of  $491 


Total 


District 
and  number 

Number  of 

weighted 

classrooms 

Cost  of 
operation 
840x1. 6xN 

Trans¬ 

portation 

cost  of 

foundation 

program 

New  grant 
$491  basis 

1 

Warner 

6*6 

|8,870.40 

6,388.80 

15,259.20 

3,240.60 

2 

Foremost 

3.3 

4,433*20 

1 

,006.26 

5,441.46 

1,620.30 

4 

Retlaw 

3.3 

4,433.20 

3 

,881.35 

8,316.55 

1,620.30 

2  • 

New  Dayton 

3.3 

4,433*20 

1 

,023.15 

5,458.35 

1,620.30 

8 

Barons 

7*9 

10,617.60 

3 

,574.35 

14,191.96 

3,878.90 

9 

Coaldale 

16.2 

21,772.80 

10 

,402.57 

32,175.37 

7,954.20 

10 

West  Lethbridge 

1.0 

1,344.00 

773.40 

2,117.40 

491.00 

11 

Milk  River  Valiev 

1.0 

1,344.00 

898.00 

2,242.00 

491.00 

12 

Alix 

4.4 

3,913.60 

5,913.60 

2,160.40 

13 

Bideford 

1.0 

1,344.00 

no  data 

1,344.00 

491.00 

14 

Carseland 

3.3 

4,435.20 

2 

,184.5° 

6,619.70 

1,620.30 

13 

Barnwell 

7.6 

10,214.40 

3 

,468.50 

13,682.90 

3,731.60 

16 

Chinook 

3.4 

4,569.60 

5 

',016.35 

9,585.95 

1,669.40 

17 

Nose  Hill 

1.0 

1,344.00 

339.21 

1,683.21 

491.00 

20 

Lomond 

.  3-3 

4,435.20 

849.00 

5,284.20 

1,620.30 

21 

Gadsby 

3.4 

4,569.60 

750.00 

5419-8° 

1,669.40 

22 

Sundial 

3.3 

4,435.20 

3 

,222.61 

7,657.81 

1,620.30 

23 

Burdett 

2.1 

2,822.40 

12.5° 

2,834.90 

1,031.10 

26 

Scotf ield 

2.3 

3,091.20 

1 

,696-75 

4,787.93 

1,129.30 

27 

Nemiscam 

2.1 

2,822.40 

466.75 

3,289.15 

1,031.10 

28 

Milk  River 

6.7 

9,004.80 

1 

,388.40 

10,393.20 

3,289.70 

29 

Melf ort 

1.0 

1,344.00 

198.70 

1,542.70 

491.00 

30 

Consort 

4.4 

5,913.60 

4 

■  ,140.43 

10,054.03 

2,160.40 

31 

Mirror 

6.6 

8,870.40 

1 

,085.72 

9,956.12 

3,240. 60 

33 

Etzikom 

2.1 

2,822.40 

311.81 

3,134.21 

1,031.10 

33 

Prairie  River 

6.3 

8,467.20 

4 

-,132.40 

12,599.60 

3,093.30 

37 

Delburne 

4.4 

5,913.60 

2 

:,196.00 

8,109.60 

2,l6o.40 

38 

Lous ana 

4.4 

5,913.60 

4 

187. 75 

10,101.35 

2,160.40 

39 

ELnora 

4.4 

5,913.60 

3 

549. 32 

9,462.92 

2,160. 40 

40 

Champion 

6.9 

9,273.60 

3 

',692.50 

12,966.10 

3  ,387.90 

ihe  minimum  program  in 
per  weighted  classroom 


Old  grant 

Amount  to 
be  levied 
by  taxation 

3,459.20 

1,164.25 

2,531.90 

727.91 

3,691.54 

12,018.60 

3,821.16 

6,696.25 

3,838.05 

10,313.06 

7,760.06 

665.30 

364.45 

1,378.06 

282.26 

24,221.17 

1,626.40 

1,751.00 

3,753.20 

853.00 

1,636.01 

3,743.89 

2,127.54 

483.00 

1,258.24 

4,999.40 

9,951.30 

7,916.55 

1,192.21 

3,663,90 

1,159.57 

1,694.55 

463.74 

1,436.47 

836.69 

3 ,650.20 
6,037.51 
1,803.80 
3,658.65 
2,258.05 

2,516.54 

216.72 

2,909.48 
2,254.  58 
757.60 

7,103.50 

1,051.70 

7,893.63 

6,715.52 

2,103.11 

2,950.03 

2,063.05 

2,770.35 

2,554.94 

3,047.15 

9,506.30 

5.949.20 
7,940.95 
7,302.52 

9.578.20 

Assessed 

Average 

local 

rate 

valuat ion 

(mills ) 

830,502 

14.5 

390,402 

9.8 

277,205 

24.2 

412,361 

9.3 

1,467,645 

7.0 

1,367,490 

17.7 

401,293 

4.1 

256,656 

6.8 

321,860 

11.7 

140,665 

6.1 

619,000 

8.1 

491,883 

20.2 

314,330 

25.2 

120,970 

9-9 

387,554 

9.5 

330,169 

11.1 

263,577 

22.9 

175,260 

10.3 

188,590 

19.4 

144,965 

15.6 

583,420 

12.2 

87,540 

12.0 

472,167 

16.7 

553,884 

12.1 

218,616 

9.6 

616,965 

15.4 

580,000 

10.3 

273,475 

29.0 

516,513 

14.1 

489,585 

19.6 
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District 

Number  of 
weighted 

Cost  of 
operation 

Trans- 

and 

number 

classrooms 

840x1. 6xN 

portation 

42 

Great  Bend 

4.4 

15,913.60 

3,497.20 

43 

Orion 

2.1 

2,822.40 

651.95 

44 

Manyberries 

2.1 

2,822.40 

980.78 

45 

Forestburg 

6. 6 

8,870.40 

5,077.41 

4o 

Readymade 

3*3 

4,435*20 

2,438.39 

47 

Enchant 

3.3 

4,435.20 

4,157.26 

48 

Wrentham 

4.4 

5,913.60 

2,936.10 

50 

Nanton 

11.2 

15,052.80 

8,347.15 

51 

Far kl and 

3.4 

4,569.60 

3,314.63 

52 

Stony  Plain 

5.7 

7,660.80 

416.92 

55 

Beiseker 

4.3 

5,779.20 

— _ —  _ 

56 

Saskatoon  Lake  2.3 

3,091.20 

955*52 

57 

Donalda 

4.6 

6,182.40 

'  1,782.00 

58 

Skiff 

1.0 

1,344.00 

912.85 

59 

Arrowwood 

4.4 

5,913.60 

2,963.80 

60 

Gem 

4.3 

5,799*20 

2,482.59 

61 

Botha 

3.4 

4,569.60 

4,092.47 

62 

Galahad 

5.4 

7,257*60 

3,897.94 

63 

Clemenceau 

2.1 

2,822.40 

366.70 

64 

Hastings  Coulee  3*3 

4,435.20 

65 

Casils 

2.1 

2,822.40 

383.63 

66 

Donnelly 

5.4 

7,257.60 

— 

67 

Clyde 

5.4 

7,257.60 

3,964.54 

69 

Falher 

7.4 

9,945.60 

— - — — 

70 

Westlock 

7*7 

10,348.80 

1,811.83 

71 

Rosemary 

4.1 

5,510.40 

2,163.22 

72 

Jenny  Lind 

2.1 

2,822.40 

724.00 

74 

Eight  Mile  Lake  2.1 

2,822.40 

58.02 

76 

Scollard 

1.0 

1,344.00 

244.24 

245.9 

330,489.60 

129,758.91 

Total 
cost  of 
foundat ion 
program 

9,410.80 

3.474.39 

3,803.18 

13,947.81 

6.873.39 


8,392.46 
8,849.70 
23,399.93 
,884.23 
,077.72 


3,779.20 

4,046.71 

7,9^4.40 

2,236.83 

8.877.40 

8,261.79 

8,662.07 

11,133.34 

2.822.40 

4,801.90 

3,206.03 

7.237.60 
11,222.14 

9.943.60 
12,160.63 


7,673.62 

3,546.40 

2,880.42 

1,388.24 

_ 

460,248.31 


w 


New  grant 

|491  basis  Old  grant 


Amount  to 
be  levied  by 
taxation 


f 

« 


Average 

local 

Assessed  rate 

valuation  (mills) 


2,160.40 

1,031.10 

1,031.10 

3.240. 60 

1,620.30 

1,620.30 

2.160.40 
3,499.20 

1.669.40 
2,79».70 

2,111.30 

1.129.30 

2.238. 60 
491.00 

2.160.40 

2.111.30 

1.669.40 

2.631.40 
1,021.10 
1,620.30 

1,031.10 

2,631.40 

2.631.40 

3.633.40 
3,780.70 

2,013.10 

1,031.10 

1,031.10 

491.00 


2,271.33 

763.93 

3,402.68 

3,441.43 

1.446.83 

2,493.49 

1,998.00 

3,818.12 

2,094.13 

1,862.76 

830.02 

623.19 

2,076.73 

800.30 

2,305.20 

2,138.95 

2,046.45 

2,645.75 

501.00 

642.64 

663.76 
2,068.89 

3,058.55 

3.993.84 

2.930.85 

2,152.06 

918.45 

864.76 
269.23 


120,736.90  116,054.65 


7,250.40 

354,051 

20.5 

2,443.25 

154,980 

15.8 

2,772.08 

188,140 

14.7 

10,707.21 

790,370 

13.5 

5,253.29 

392,532 

13.4 

6,972.16 

421,169 

16. 6 

6,689.30 

509,494 

13.1 

17,900.75 

2,233,079 

8.0 

6,214.83 

954,370 

6.5 

5,279.02 

338,432 

15.6 

3,667.90 

618,459 

5.9 

2,917.41 

232,785 

12.5 

5,705.80 

558,665 

10.2 

1,765.85 

191,116 

9.2 

5,717*00 

1,114,832 

6.0 

6,150.49 

107,564 

57.2 

6,992.67 

498,740 

14.0 

8,504.14 

672,045 

12.7 

1,791.30 

42,620 

42.0 

3,181.60 

392,269 

8.1 

1,574.93 

37,045 

42.5 

4,606.20 

173, 47° 

26.  6 

8,570.74 

485,489 

17.7 

6,312.20 

484,630 

13.0 

8,379.93 

672,613 

12.5 

5,660.52 

114,077 

49.6 

2,515.30 

89,225 

28.2 

1,849.32 

282,005 

6.  6 

1,097.24 

168,164 

6.5 

339,511.61 

26,566,954 

Average  assessed  valuation  per  weighted  classroom  =  $108,000 
Transportation  costs  only  partially  included. 
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equalization  principle  of  school  support  set  up  by  Mort. 

It  is  a  step  away  from  equalization.  For  example,  Foremost 
and  Hetlaw  each  have  3*3  units  of  need  and  hence  each  would 
qualify  for  a  grant  of  $1,620  even  though  Retlaw  spends 
$3 #900  and  Foremost  only  $1,000  on  transportation.  Con¬ 
sequently,  it  costs  Retlaw  $2,900  more  than  it  does  Fore¬ 
most  to  provide  an  identical  educational  offering.  Further¬ 
more,  Foremost  has  an  assessed  valuation  of  390,000  to 
Retlaw’ s  277 f 000,  which  means  that  Retlaw  would  have  to  levy 
a  mill  rate  of  24  to  Foremost’s  10  for  an  identical  ed¬ 
ucational  offering.  Clearly,  Retlaw  would  be  justified  in 
charging  discrimination.  Transportation  costs  in  no  way 
improve  the  educational  program  offered  to  the  child.  For 
the  offering  depenis  on  what  is  handed  on  to  the  child  at 
school  and  not  on  what  it  costs  to  get  him  there.  If  it 
costs  $4,600  to  provide  a  foundation  program  in  the  school 
and  $3,000  to  get  the  pupils  to  the  school,  as  it  does  in 
Chinook,  then  clearly  the  equalization  principle  demands 
that  the  whole  of  the  $3,000  be  included  for  equalization. 
Consequently,  table  IV  as  it  stands  as  a  basis  for  apportion¬ 
ing  aid  to  Consolidated  Districts,  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  conform  to  the  equalization  principle.  Again,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  urban  districts,  the  table  has  been  drawn 
up,  not  with  the  purpose  of  giving  a  detailed  method  of 
distributing  aid,  but  with  the  purpose  of  giving  some 
indication  as  to  what  it  would  cost  the  Provincial  Government 
to  effect  a  oertain  amount  of  relief. 
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portation.  Equalization  among  consolidated  districts 

would  demand  that  the  province  pay  a  grant  proportional 

to  transportation  costs  and  this  is  one  suggested  way 

to  meet  this.  This  suggestion  conforms  to  equalization 

as  is  shown  by  the  following. - 

’’The  state  assumes  half  the  cost  of  transportation 
in  certain  types  of  districts.  It  would  have 
been  slightly  better  to  add  this  to  the  cost  of 
the  minimum  program  computed  on  the  teacher-basis, 
but  the  result  would  be  almost  exactly  the  same.,,  1 

(3>)  The  grant  could  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
’’pupil-miles”,  One  ’’pupil-mile”  being  here  defined  as 
one  pupil  transported  one  mile.  This  would  result  in 
grants  proportional  to  the  amount  of  transportation 
provided  and  would,  in  operation,  be  very  similar  to  (2). 

(4)  Continue  the  old  system  of  grants  as  set  up  in  the 

School  Grants  Act,  which  states  (paragraph  6  c  and  d) , 
that , 


”(c)  To  every  consolidated  school  district  which 
employs  a  van  or  conveyance  to  convey  pupils 
to  and  from  school,  a  grant  of  one  dollar  per 
day  for  each  such  van  or  conveyance;  provided 
that  the  van  or  conveyance  employed  the  route 
travelled  and  the  contract  with  the  van  driver 
shall  in  each  case  be  approved  by  the  Minister 
before  such  grant  is  payable,  and  in  no  case 
shall  the  grant  exceed  jjOfo  of  the  cost  of  con¬ 
veyance. 

"(d)  To  each  consolidated  district  which  has 
provided  an  approved  motor  conveyance,  in 
addition  to  the  amount  provided  under  the  next 


1.  Mort,-  ’’State  Support  for  Public  Schools” 
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preceding  paragraph,  a  special  grant  of  one 
dollar  per  day  for  each  day  such  motor  conveyance 
is  employed  in  the  conveyance  of  pupils  to  and 
from  school.” 

These  clauses  agree  with  (2)  inasmuch  as  the  transportation 
costs  are  approximately  proportional  to  the  number  of 
vans  employed.  It  does  not,  however,  make  any  distinction 
between  the  size  or  type  of  conveyances  employed,  nor 
does  it  make  any  provision  for  variation  in  grant 
dependent  on  the  number  of  miles  such  a  conveyance  must 
cover.  The  sparser  the  population,  the  greater  the  per 
pupil  or  per  van  transportation  costs  and  it  seems  as  if 
provision  should  be  made  for  this.  The  grant  act  seems 
hardly  fair  in  operation  in  certain  cases,  as  for  example, 
in  the  case  of  Foremost  and  Retlaw  mentioned  above. 

Another  case  is  that  of  Gads by  and  Chinook,  each  with 
3.4  classrooms.  Chinook  has  transportation  costs  of 
$5,000  to  Gadsbyis  $750.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Chinook  is  the  poorer  district,  it  gets  a  grant  of  only 
$1,000  more  than  that  of  Gadsby,  which  is  too  small  to 
make  up  for  the  large  differences  in  transportation  costs. 
Transportation  grants  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  "bus- 
miles”  would  seem  to  be  fairer  than  those  in  effect  now. 

Probably  the  easiest  way  in  theory  to  get  out  of  the 
difficulties  mentioned  above,  is  to  equalize  the  support  of 
the  consolidated  system  as  was  done  with  the  rural  divisions. 
The  difficulties  here  would  be  the  necessity  for  an  increased 
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government  grant  and  the  objections  of  a  few  of  the  richer 
districts9 

The  writer  does  not  know  enough  of  the  workings  of  the 
Consolidated  Schools  nor  has  he  enough  data  on  the  subject 
to  feel  competent  to  make  any  definite  suggestion  as  to  the 
best  way  to  handle  the  grant  system  for  the  non-rural 
divisions.  However,  it  is  hoped  that  tables  III  and  IV  may 
be  valuable  as  sources  of  information  and  suggestion. 
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chapter  VIII* 

RAISING  THE  MONET 

It  has  been  shown  that  to  equalize  support  in  the 
rural  districts  with  the  12  mill  maximum  rate,  would  require 
an  increase  in  the  government  grant  to  rural  districts  of 
over  $600,000.  Also,  it  seems  evident  that  increases  in 
other  grants  are  also  overdue  (if  tables  III  and  IV  can  be 
taken  as  an  approximate  indication  -  overdue  to  the  extent 
of  about  $560,000).  The  poorer  divisions  would  be  financially 
able  to  support  the  minimum  program  by  virtue  of  this  new 
source  of  income.  But  this  raises  the  question  as  to  where 
the  Provincial  Government  shall  find  this  extra  money  (about 
one  million  dollars). 

1.  One  method  is  to  increase  province-wide  taxes  for  the 
purposes  of  education.  Increased  grants  are  to  be  paid  to 
the  poorer  districts  for  the  purposes  of  education,  which 
means  that  directly  or  indirectly  the  richer  districts  must 
contribute  to  aid  the  poorer  ones.  This  is  what  is  meant 
by  equalization.  True,  the  increase  in  grant  is  paid  out  of 
the  Government’s  funds,  but  what  are  these  funds  but  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  people  to  provide  services  necessary  to 
the  general  welfare?  The  richer  districts  pay  more  taxes 
and  it  is  their  contribution  that  aids  the  poorer  districts. 
Obvious  as  this  fact  is ,  it  is  so  often  overlooked  by  the 
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layman.  He  tends  to  set  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
Government  with  respect  to  taxes  and  seems  to  think  that 
the  smaller  his  taxes  are  the  better.  He,  as  a  taxpaying 
individual,  has  a  share  in  the  Government » s  money  and  reaps 
benefits  when  the  Government  spends  it  on  schools,  roads, 
etc.  Taxes  are  a  form  of  cooperative  purchasing  and  should 
be  regarded  by  every  individual  as  such.  He  must  be  induced 
to  take  a  long  range  view  point  and  agree  willingly  to  pay 
taxes  for  the  general  welfare.  If  he  lives  in  a  richer 
community  he  must  be  shown  that  his  contribution  for  the 
schooling  of  not  only  the  children  in  his  community  but  the 
children  of  the  province  in  general,  is  not  only  beneficial 
to  thoss  affected  but  is  also  a  sound  investment.  We  must 
overcome  the  forces  of  greed  in  this  matter.  Public  support 
is  in  line  with  democracy,  the  belief  in  democracy  is  wide¬ 
spread  in  this  country,  so  there  should  be  no  insuperable 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  its  general  acceptance.  We  must 
give  every  individual  his  chance  in  the  educational  world. 

To  return  to  a  suggested  increase  in  taxes.  We  must 
increase  the  amount  of  money  for  educational  purposes  and 
hence  if  the  province  must  raise  this  money,  provincial  taxes 
for  education  must  be  increased.  Assuming  that  we  must 
preserve  the  status  quo  in  other  fields  of  expenditure,  it 
is  evident  that  some  or  all  taxes  must  be  increased,  to 
provide  the  necessary  fund.  The  difficulty  in  this  suggestion 
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is  that  the  property  tax  is  the  major  source  of  school 
taxes  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  this  tax  is  already 
overworked.  Rather  than  an  increase  we  must  look  for  a 
decrease  in  taxes  for  school  support  from  this  source.  We 
turn  then  to  another  possibility. 

2.  The  province  could  increase  the  grant  for  education 
and  take  the  money  from  the  general  fund,  decreasing,  if 
necessary,  grants  and  expenditures  for  other  purposes.  It 
is  questionable  if  such  a  procedure  is  practical. 

3.  The  province  could  revise  its  taxation  system  making  it 
more  efficient  and  productive.  American  literature  points 
out  a  crying  need  for  improved  tax  systems  in  almost  every 
state  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Alberta  tax  system  could 
be  made  more  efficient.  The  writer  does  not  pretend  to  know 
anything  of  tax  procedures,  nor  can  be  make  any  competent 
proposals  for  any  new  plan  suitable  for  Alberta.  Rather  he 
will  repeat  a  few  suggestions  found  in  the  literature. - 

(a)  Since  the  minimum  program  depends  on  a  provincial 

guarantee  it  is  imperative  that  this  amount  be  certain, 

hence  the  tax  system  must  be  certain  to  raise  this 

definite  amount.  An  annual  appropriation  large  enough 

1 

to  meet  the  cost  of  equalization  is  needed. 

(b)  The  tax  system  should  be  based  on  established  maxims. 


1.  Mort,-  "State  Support  for  Public  Schools”. 
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Those  of  Adam  Smith  are.- 

(i)  The  subjects  of  every  State  ought  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  the  government  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
proportion  to  their  respective  abilities.  That  is,  the 
progressive  tax  is  favored  over  the  regressive  tax. 
Progressive  taxes,  eg.,  the  income  tax,  bear  heavier  on 
the  richer  while  regressive  taxes  such  as  the  sales  tax, 
bear  heavily  on  the  poorer. 

(ii)  The  tax  which  each  individual  is  bound  to  pay 
ought  to  be  certain  and  not  arbitrary. 

(iii)  Every  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  a  time  or  in  a 
manner  in  which  it  is  most  likely  to  be  convenient  for 
the  contributor  to  pay  it. 

(iv)  Every  tax  ought  to  be  so  contrived  as  to  take 

out  and  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  as  little 
as  possible  over  and  above  what  it  brings  into  the 
Public  Treasury  of  the  State. 

The  outstanding  requisites  of  a  good  tax  system  are 
adequacy,  equity,  economy  and  practicability. 

A  good  tax  system  must  be  sufficient,  economic,  fair, 
elastic,  convenient  (for  tax  payer  to  make  payments), 
simple  (to  compute)),  flexible  and  diverse.- 


1.  Gyr ,  Burke  and  Mort,-  "Paying  for  our  Public  Schools" 
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There  is  a  model  tax  plan  in  "Paying  for  our  Public 
Schools",  by  Cyr,  Burke  and  Mart,  founded  on  our  present 
economic  system  of  private  property  and  individual 
initiative.  It  is  based  on  three  principles  which  seem 

sound.  - 

1) .  Every  person  should  pay  a  direct  tax  to  the  government. 

2) .  Tangible  property  should  be  taxed  where  it  is  located. 

3) .  Business  should  be  taxed  where  it  is  carried  on. 

(c)  Some  suggestions  as  to  the  lines  along  which  progress  can 
be  achieved  in  Alberta,  in  the  opinion  of  J.  J.  Duggan, 
are  given  below.  He  would, - 

(i)  Seek  compensation  from  the  Dominion  Government  with 
respect  to  the  burden  of  tariffs  now  borne  by  the  people 
of  the  west.  This  is  essentially  a  tax  issue. 

(ii)  Seek  an  agreement  between  the  three  taxing  authorities 
as  to  their  respective  obligations  regarding  social 
services,  and  as  to  their  respective  fields  of  taxation. 
Unemployment  Relief  and  Old-age  Pensions  must  be  accepted 
as  Federal  obligations,  and  the  financing  of  education 

as  being  primarily  a  provincial  responsibility. 

(iii)  The  Provincial  Income  Tax  should  be  amended  so  as  to 
secure  a  substantial  increase  in  its  returns,  with  an 
adequate  share  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
municipalities  of  the  cost  of  social  services.  In  his 
opinion,  the  suspended  Sales  Tax  should  also  be  revived, 
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and  earmarked  as  in  Saskatchewan,  for  the  support  of 
education. 

(iv)  Apply  the  principle  that  no  social  services  should 
be  delegated  to  municipal  units  until  evidence  of  their 
capacity  to  defray  the  cost  has  been  established. 

(v)  Apply  the  principle  that  Real  Property  should  be 
subject  only  to  such  taxation  as  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
cost  of  services  beneficial  to  it,  and  that  services  to 
persons,  either  as  individuals  or  as  a  community,  be  paid 
for  by  personal  taxes. 

(vi)  Adopt  a  policy  so  that  the  relation  between  taxation 
and  inccme-b earing  capacity  would  beccsne  the  main  factor 
in  the  assessment  of  real  estate. 

(vii)  Endeavour  to  secure  among  the  four  western  provinces 
a  greater  degree  of  uniformity  in  all  matters  of  assessment 
and  taxation. 

(viii)  Advocate  the  creation  of  a  Provincial  Tax  Commission 
whose  duties,  among  others,  would  be  to  effect  such  im¬ 
provements  in  the  present  tax  structures  as  may  be  found 
possible,  to  recommend  such  changes  as  may  appear  to  be 
desirable,  and  to  have  supervision  over  all  forms  of 
assessment  and  taxation. 

4.  The  province  could  earmark  certain  taxes  new  or  old  for  the 
purpose  of  education.  Saskatchewan  has  imposed  a  sales  tax 
and  has  earmarked  its  returns  for  education.  There  is  a 
defect  in  the  inconstancy  of  tax  returns  in  making  education 
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wholly  dependent  on  earmarked  taxes.  It  has  been  shown  in 
the  past  that  in  many  oases  a  new  tax  earmarked  for  any  pur¬ 
pose,  often  tends  to  dry  up  the  source  of  revenue.  For 
example,  an  excessive  tai  on  cigars  will  stop  many  people 
smoking  them  and  tax  returns  are  liable  to  be  disappointing. 
If  taxes  are  earmarked  for  education,  the  constancy  of  grants 
to  communities  must  be  assured  by  the  backing  of  the  general 
fund.  This  leads  Mort  to  look  with  disfavor  upon  special 
taxes  which,  he  states,  in  most  cases  are  bad. 

5.  The  last  suggestion,  and  most  important  of  all,  could  b© 
used  to  supplement  any  advances  in  the  provincial  field. 

This  suggestion  looks  for  support  for  education  not  only  from 
the  provincial  government  but  also  from  the  dominion  govern¬ 


ment 
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CHAPTER  IX 

FEDERAL  SUPPORT  FOR  EDUCATION 

The  need  for  Federal  support*-  For  some  time  there  has 
been  a  growing  conviction  that  those  principles  that  apply 
to  provincial  aid  are  of  broader  application,  -  that  education 
is  also  a  national  responsibility*  If  we  accept  the 
principles  of  provincial  equalization  of  opportunity  and 
support,  then  we  must  also  accept  these  principles  in  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  whole  of  Canada*  If  it  is  a  vicious  con¬ 
dition  that  a  child  be  discriminated  against  because  he  is 
born  in  a  certain  part  of  the  province,  it  is  equally  as  bad 
that  he  have  an  unfair  educational  opportunity  because  he  is 
born  in  this  and  not  that  province.  There  is  at  present  a 
movement  toward  the  recognition  of  the  national  character  of 
education  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  The  United  States  seems 
on  the  verge  of  making  federal  grants  for  public  education 
to  the  various  states.  Other  countries  pay  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  costs  of  education,  but  Canada  leaves  the  job 
of  finding  money  to  the  provinces,  which,  to  a  large  extent, 
hand  the  responsibility  down  to  the  districts.  How  other 
countries  stand  with  respect  to  national  financing  of  ed¬ 
ucation  is  shown  below.-1 


1.  Report  of  the  Research  Committee  of  the  Canadian  Teachers* 
Federation  on  "Salaries  and  Salary  Schedules”. 
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Country 

England  and  Wales 

Scotland 

North  Ireland 

South  Africa 

Aus tralia 

Sweden 

Norway 

France 

United  States  (average) 


Percent  of  cost  met  by 
central  Government 

54 

57 

82 

75 

100 

62 

56 

77 

50 


The  theory  of  national  financing  would,  in  the  light  of  these 
figures,  seem  to  have  been  found  acceptable  to  the  above 
countries.  Today  agitation  for  a  similar  set  up  in  Canada 
is  coming  from  many  quarters.  Some  reasons  for  such 

agitation  are.- 

(1)  It  is  not  in  line  with  the  democratic  belief  to  exclude 
a  child  from  what  we  believe  his  rightful  opportunity 

to  develop  himself  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  through 
education  because  of  the  financial  inability  of  the 
family,  or  community,  or  province  in  which  he  is  born. 

(2)  Education  is  a  productive  process  and  as  such  is  a  wise 
investment.  The  public  school  earns  its  own  way.  It 
raises  productivity,  gives  to  research  and  invention, 
raises  public  morality  and  raises  standards  of  thought, 

of  living  and  of  appreciation.  It  is  the  only  institution 
in  which  the  child  can  be  prepared  for  the  complicated 
life  of  democracy. 

A  few  quotations  from  the  Canadian  Teachers’  Federation 
brief  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Dominion- Provincial  Relations.- 
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"No  country  can  hold  its  own  in  the  modern  world 
without  a  citizenry  which  is  educated  to  an  extent 
of  which  our  forefathers  would  never  have  dreamed. 

"One  citizen  in  three,  born  in  one  province  of 
Canada,  resides  in  another,  therefore  a  student  in 
one  province  is  a  potential  citizen  or  criminal  of 
another. 

"Canada  is  alone  in  the  British  Bnpire  in  supplying 
less  than  50  percent  of  educational  costs  from  a 
central  body.”  (This  is  including  provincial  grants). 

"The  position  of  the  Canadian  Teachers*  Federation 
is  stated  thus.  *  —  that  education  is  now  a  service 
of  supreme  national  importance;  that  an  approximately 
equal,  not  necessarily  identical,  educational  op¬ 
portunity  is  the  right  of  every  young  person  in 
Canada,  and  that  the  nation  as  a  whole  should  take 
such  steps  as  circumstances  will  permit  to  provide 
this  equality. * " 

Here  is  a  good  place  to  repeat  the  position  of  the 
Alberta  Teachers*  Association  stated  in  their  brief  to  the 
same  Commission. - 

"There  has  been  a  great  tendency  in  the  past  to  view 

education  as  a  local  responsibility  -  time  for  a 

change  — —  a  shift  from  the  municipality  to  the 
nation. 

"The  thesis  advanced  here  is  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  should  give  immediate  consideration  to  the 
question  of  national  aid  for  education." 

Here  the  brief  puts  its  finger  on  the  effect,  to 

the  child,  of  a  non- national  finance  program. - 

"As  a  national  asset  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  a 

ohild  in  one  part  of  Canada  is  worth  two  and  one-third  times 

as  much  for  his  education  as  a  ohild  in  another  part."  This 

statement  is  unanswerable.  Here  it  must  be  mentioned 

that  it  is  only  average  expenditures  between  provinces  that 

are  being  compared.  Between  the  pupil  in  rural  Quebec  and 
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urban  Ontario  there  is  many  times  this  difference. 

As  we  cannot  expect  the  division  to  meet  the  whole 
cost  of  an  educational  program,  so  we  cannot  expect  the 
poorer  provinces  to  greatly  raise  the  level  of  education  by 
increased  taxation.  For  example,  the  following  statement  is 
made  by  Mort.  "In  Nevada  17  percent  of  a  defensible  tax  sys¬ 
tem  with  reasonable  rates  would  be  required  to  finance  a 
defensible  program  of  education.  In  Mississippi,  100  per¬ 
cent  of  the  tax  would  be  required.  Therefore,  a  broader  base 
is  needed."  The  poor  financial  condition  of  several  provinces 
makes  it  impossible,  without  federal  aid,  to  bring  education 
up  to  an  acceptable  level. 

Ontario  is  the  repository  of  48  percent  of  the  Dominion's 
taxable  income,  while  containing  less  than  33  percent  of  the 
population.  Hence,  Ontario  can  support  a  good  program  with¬ 
out  any  strain  of  taxable  resources.  British  Columbia  is 
also  in  a  favorable  position,  as  is  Manitoba.  Alberta  is 
about  median  in  wealth,  while  Quebec,  Saskatchewan  and  the 
Maritimes  are  desperately  in  need  of  aid.  The  striking 
differences  in  educational  opportunity  as  reflected  in 
teachers*  salaries,  are  shown  in  the  following  table.1 


1.  Report  of  the  Research  Committee  of  the  Canadian  Teachers* 
Federation  on  "Salaries  and  Salary  Schedules". 
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Province 


Median  1958  Salaries 


Quebec 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Saskatchewan 

New  Brunswick 

Nova  Scotia 

Manitoba 

Alberta 

Ontar io 

British  Columbia 


10^0 

1290 


$300 

480 

360 

380 

600 


10 

60 


If  we  may  take  the  median  teacher's  salary  as  a  fairly 
reliable  index  of  educational  opportunity,  we  see  that  great 
inequalities  exist.  It  may  be  maintained  that  while  one 
teacher  draws  three  times  as  much  salary  as  another,  it  does 
not  prove  that  the  child  himself  is  in  any  way  affected  by 
this  difference.  While  there  is  some  justification  for 
believing  that  a  teacher  will  give  his  best  regardless  of 
his  salary,  it  is  quite  clear,  on  a  moment's  consideration, 
that  in  general,  lower  salaries  mean  lower  opportunity. 

.First,  consider  the  attractiveness  of  the  profession.  A  good, 
capable  student,  trying  to  decide  on  a  profession  or  vocation, 
must  be  possessed  by  an  almost  inconceivable  love  for  teaching 
if  his  prospects  seem  to  be  a  salary  of  three  or  four  hundred 
dollars  per  year.  The  better  students  will  go  into  the  other 
professions  -  what  else  can  W6  expect?  Then  the  teachers  must 
be  drawn  from  the  next  best.  The  salary  schedule  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  training  of  the  teacher,  for  who  can  expect 
or  demand  a  high  degree  of  instruction  in  a  $300  a  year  teacher? 
Another  important  point  is  this,  -  once  the  teacher  is  in 
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the  profession,  to  be  efficient  he  must  keep  up  to  date 
by  attending  summer  sessions,  conventions,  etc.  The 
financial  status  of  many  teachers  makes  such  a  procedure 
impossible.  Consequently,  they  remain  on  the  same  level. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  mental  state  of  a  teacher  cannot  be 
but  affected  by  his  physical  environment.  What  sort  of 
optimism  is  a  teacher  likely  to  bring  into  the  classroom  for 
$30  a  month? 

But,  casting  aside  all  burdens  of  the  teacher,  the 
situation  is  still  intolerable,  for  it  is  the  child  that  is 
made  to  suffer.  If  the  teacher  suffers,  the  child  must  suffer 
too,  for  the  reasons  mentioned  above. 

The  salary  schedule  as  a  whole  in  Canada  is  disgrace¬ 
ful,  and  it  is  imperative  that  steps  be  taken  to  improve  it 
immediately.  A  few  statements  from  the  above  mentioned 
report  will  suffice  to  show  the  financial  status  of  teachers. 

In  1937-38, 

19,000  or  over  32  percent  of  Canadian  teachers 
received  less  than  $600  per  year. 

33,712  or  over  63  percent  of  Canadian  teachers 
received  less  than  $900  per  year. 

43,303  or  over  73  percent  received  less  than 
$1200  per  year  or  $100  per  month. 

Over  10,000  teachers  are  paid  less  than  the  mean 
legal  minimum  for  female  juveniles  in  industry. 

Over  19,000  are  paid  less  than  the  mean  legal 
minimum  for  experienced  women  in  industry. 

About  23,000  are  paid  less  than  the  girl  who 
binds  text  books. 
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Nearly  37,000  (about  62  percent  of  all  Canadian 
lay  teachers)  are  paid  less  than  the  mean 
minimum  for  unskilled  factory  labour. 

About  53,300  teachers  (over  85  percent  of  total) 
are  paid  less  than  union  workmen. 

It  is  a  sad  reflection  on  the  people  of  Canada  that 
they  place  no  more  value  on  the  teachers  who  spend  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  child1 s  early  life  with  him,  and  who  play 
such  a  dominant  part  in  guiding  the  child  in  education,  health 
and  character.  The  teacher  has  the  child  while  he  is  in  the 
most  plastic  condition  of  his  life,  and  the  education  the 
child  receives  is  of  prime  importance  to  it  in  life,  now  and 
later.  Parents  as  a  whole  seem  to  see  this  and  are  prepared 
to  undergo  the  most  astonishing  sacrifices  to  insure  their 
child  a  proper  education,  but  many  take  a  terribly  short¬ 
sighted  stand.  While  prepared  to  sacrifice  for  the  child, 
they  actively  oppose  measures  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of 
the  child,  and  the  child  alone.  They  fight  increased  taxation 
and  educational  legislation.  Taxes  are  thought  of  by  many 
as  an  unnecessary  blight  upon  our  civilization.  Their  view¬ 
point  of  taxation  is  most  superficial.  It  is  a  case  of  John 
Doe  versus  the  Government  rather  than  John  Doe  as  part  of 
the  Government.  Increased  taxes  are  things  to  be  fought 
unconditionally.  He  does  not  see  that  as  a  part  of  the 
government  by  the  people,  he  is  merely  paying  money  for 


1.  Report  of  the  Research  Committee  of  the  Canadian  Teachers » 
Federation  on  "Salaries  and  Salary  Schedules". 
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services  beneficial  to  himself.  It  is  not  here  suggested 
that  taxation  in  Canada  is  perfect,  nor  that  there  are  no 
cases  of  diversion  of  funds  by  certain  parties;  rather  what 
is  found  most  deplorable  is  the  unhealthy  attitude  taken 
towards  the  support  of  services  beneficial  to  all  -  in¬ 
dividually  and  collectively,  -  that  is  an  outgrowth  of  our 
social  conditions. 

Organizations  must  campaign  to  complete  the  task, 
part  of  which  has  already  been  done,  of  creating  a  whole¬ 
hearted  support  for  a  better  educational  system  even  if  it 
is  at  an  apparent  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  some  or  all  of 
the  members  of  our  society.  We  say  "apparent  sacrifice" 
because  it  is  our  belief  that  education  pays  dividends, 
financial  and  other,  and  is  in  the  long  run  a  wise  investment. 

Accepting  the  principles  of  equalization  and  state 
responsibility  for  Canada  as  well  as  for  Alberta,  having  seen 
that  great  inequalities  in  Canada  today  exist,  the  problem  is 
to  set  up  a  plan  for  Federal  aid. 

1.  The  Federal  Government  must  ensure  that  a  set  minimum 
level  of  education  be  offered  to  every  child  in  Canada. 

2.  Every  person  must  contribute  to  this  service  in  proportion 
to  his  ability. 

3.  Federal  aid  shall  be  proportioned  with  reference  to  both 
need  and  ability. 
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The  minimum  program.-  American  literature  states  that  the 
best  method  is  not  complete  federal  support  but  rather 
equalization  of  support  of  a  minimum  program.  This  program 
should  have  a  purely  financial  definition  and  be  based  upon 
the  past  experience  of  those  communities  which  are  neither 
especially  favoured  nor  at  a  disadvantage  with  respect  to 
the  financing  of  schools.  What  these  districts  have  been 
able  to  afford  in  education,  the  nation  as  a  whole  can  afford. 
Figures  are  not  available  to  the  writer  but  the  minimum 
program  could  be  defined  under  the  procedure  set  forth  in 
Mort  -  "Federal  Support  for  Education".  From  data  available 
it  would  be  the  writer Ts  guess  that  the  minimum  level  of 
education  for  Canada  as  a  whole  would  be  somewhat  below 
that  set  in  Alberta. 

A  measure  of  need.-  It  seems  likely,  due  to  irregularity 
of  school  procedures  between  provinces,  that  the  classroom 
unit  would  prove  unsatisfactory.  Two  units  of  need  are  in 
the  good  favor  of  American  experts  today.  They  are,- 

A,  The  weighted  pupil  unit. 

B.  The  weighted  census  unit. 

A.  The  weighted  pupil  unit  has  before  been  mentioned 
as  a  satisfactory  unit  of  provincial  need.  If  the  weighted 
pupil  unit  were  used  as  the  provincial  unit  it  would 
facilitate  computation  in  the  setting  up  of  dominion  grants. 

It  also  has  other  advantages,  namely,  that  it  is  more  refined 
than  the  classroom  unit  and  gives  an  objective  basis  for 
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distributing  aid  to  individual  schools  within  the  larger 
unit  receiving  aid.  The  figures  necessary  for  the  setting 
up  of  need  in  terms  of  this  unit  were  not  available  to  the 
writer  and  he  was  forced  to  stick  to  the  classroom  unit.  In 
the  light  of  the  literature  and  in  view  of  the  possibility 
of  federal  aid,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  provincial 
aid  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  the  weighted  pupil  as  the 
unit  of  need.  The  theory  necessary  for  such  a  procedure  is 
found  in  Mort  "State  Support  for  Public  Schools"  and  is  re- 
produced  in  condensed  form  below. - 

1.  Necessary  data, 

(a)  Pupil  figures  for  each  organization  to  be  studied. 

Use  the  average  daily  attendance  (A. I). A.  )  of  each 
school. 

(b)  Teacher  data.  The  figures  for  the  latest  year 
available  should  be  used. 

2.  Table  for  dividing  data  set  up  as  below  (for  High  School ).- 

Range  of  A.D.A.  con-  No.  of  Ratio  of  teachers 

High  School  sidered  schools  to  pupils. 

Inspect  table  and  find  the  point  above  which  the  ratio 

does  not  decrease. 

3.  The  ratio  of  teachers  to  pupils  in  larger  schools  is 
found  from,  the  table  under  (2).  The  most  characteristic 
ratio  should  be  found. 

.  Tabulation  of  data  for  smaller  schools.  All  data  below 
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the  point  of  division  mentioned  under  (2)  are  thrown 
into  a  table  of  double  entry  -  size  of  school,  (A.D.A.), 
and  number  of  teachers.  The  average  number  of  teachers 
for  each  size  is  found  and  marked  with  a  circle  on  the 
table.  The  table  is  then  divided  into  three  sections  so 
that  a  straight  line  will  approximate  each  group  of 
averages. 

5.  The  formula  for  each  section.  The  slope  of  the  line  is 
found  by  finding  the  person  coefficient  of  correlation 
and  multiplying  it  by  the  ratio  of  the  standard  deviation 
of  the  teacher  totals  to  the  standard  deviation  of  the 
size  of  school  totals. 

The  constant  term  is  found  by  multiplying  average  size  of 
school  by  the  slope  and  subtracting  the  result  from  the 
average  number  of  teachers. 

In  application,  - 

No.  of  teachers  found  on  the  average  in  a  school  of 
that  size  =  slope  x  size  of  school  (A.D.A. )  plus  con¬ 
stant  term.  The  reliability  of  the  sectioning  should 
be  checked. 

6.  Adjustment  between  sections.  If  the  straight  lines  of 
contiguous  sections  do  not  meet  at  the  point  of  division 
then  some  adjustment  must  be  made.  Find  the  point  where 
they  do  meet  and  use  this  size  of  school  as  the  division 
po int . 
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7*  More  oonvenient  standards.  Take  one  pupil  in  the 

largest  High  School  as  unity  and  transmute  others  in 
terms  of  this,  i.e.,  find  the  number  by  which  the  A.D.A. 
is  to  be  multiplied  and  the  constant  term  to  be  added. 

8.  Expressing  Elementary  and  High  School  standards  in  the 
same  unit.  The  above  procedure  can  be  carried  out  for 
elementary  pupils  in  the  same  manner.  Then  from  actual 
comparison  the  ratio  of  per  pupil  costs  for  High  School 
to  Elementary  is  found.  Then  change  all  figures  to 
basis  of  elementary  pupil  in  a  large  school.  The  above 
steps  apply  to  costs  proportional  to  the  number  of 
classrooms  or  teachers. 

9.  Costs  that  are  not  proportional  to  the  number  of  class¬ 
rooms.  For  all  other  expenditures  the  number  of  weighted 
pupils  equivalent  to  the  expenditure  should  be  added. 

Tiie  whole  procedure  can  be  based  on  the  typical 
teacher  -  a  multiple  of  the  weighted  pupil  (equal  to  29.6 
weighted  pupils  in  the  New  York  survey). 

It  was  found  that  one  teacher  rural  schools  cost  one 
typical  teacher  on  the  average  regardless  of  the  attendance. 

The  results  require  a  certain  amount  of  simplification 
to  be  written  into  the  legislation. 

The  working  of  the  principles  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  rules  for  New  York  (on  the  basis  of  typical 
teachers ) 
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Elementary  Schools.- 

1.  Allow  one  classroom  unit  to  a  school  where  one  teacher 
is  employed,  no  matter  how  many  pupils  attend. 

2.  Allow  one  classroom  unit  to  a  school  where  two  teachers 
are  employed  when  the  attendance  is  21  or  less. 

3.  When  the  attendance  is  between  21  and  42  allow  one  class¬ 
room  unit  for  the  first  21  and  1/21  of  a  unit  for  each 
additional  pupil. 

4.  Where  attendance  is  from  43  to  290  allow  two  units  for 
the  first  42  and  one  unit  for  each  31  pupils  above  42. 

3.  Where  the  attendance  is  above  290  allow  one  unit  for 
each  29  pupils. 

High  Schools. - 

1.  In  a  school  of  6  pupils  or  less,  alio?;  one  classroom  unit. 

2.  In  a  school  of  7  to  3^  pupils  allow  one  unit  for  the 
first  6  and  1/13  for  each  additional  pupil. 

3.  In  a  school  of  37  to  726  allow  3  classroom  units  for  the 
first  36  and  1/23  for  each  over  36. 

4.  In  schools  over  726  allow  one  classroom  unit  for  each  22 
pupils  and  1/22  of  a  unit  for  each  pupil  over  the  even 
dividend. 

Add  to  both  elementary  and  high  school  totals  all 
other  costs  such  as  transportation,  corrections  for  cost  of 
living,  etc.,  transmuted  in  terms  of  weighted  pupils. 

The  procedure  outlined  above  enables  one  to  calculate 
the  number  of  units  of  need  to  be  allowed  for  any  district 
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division  or  province  and  gives  a  good  measure  for  the 
apportioning  of  aid. 

B.  The  weighted  census  unit.  This  uses  the  number 
of  children  of  school  age  as  basic  data  and  makes  allowance 
for  the  higher  cost  of  small  classes  or  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation  in  rural  areas  and  of  higher  teacher  salaries  due 
to  higher  costs  of  living  in  urban  areas.  The  main  factor 
in  favor  of  this  procedure  is  the  accessibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  data  required.  Census  data  do,  however, 
tend  to  favor  provinces  in  which  a  large  proportion  of 
children  of  a  specified  school  age  are  out  of  school,  as  it 
assumes  that  all  provinces  have  the  average  proportion  of 
specified  ages  in  school.  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of 
attendance  data  tends  to  favor  those  provinces  which  have 
made  the  most  progress  in  the  provision  of  educational 
facilities  largely  because  of  their  favorable  financial 
situation. 

The  following  table  may  give  some  idea  of  the  workings 
of  such  a  measure.  This  is  applicable  to  the  United  States, 
not  to  Canada.  - 

1.  Allow  one  unit  of  educational  need  for  each  inhabitant 
of  the  5  to  20  years  age  group  living  in  cities  of  more 
than  2,^00  population. 

2.  The  number  of  units  to  count  for  each  inhabitant  of  the 
5  to  20  years  age  group  living  in  villages  of  less  than 
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2,^00  and  in  the  open  country,  shall  be  1.22  plus 
4/1000  of  a  unit  of  educational  need  for  each  acre  of 
farm  land  per  inhabitant  of  the  3  to  20  years  age  group 
living  in  such  territory,  with  a  maximum  of  1*70  units 
per  inhabitant. 

3.  Plus  corrections  for  cost  of  living  dependent  on  the 
population  of  the  city. 

A  measure  of  ability.-  Ability  here  means  ability  to  raise 

taxes.  Suggested  measures  of  ability  have  been.- 

1.  The  total  income  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  province. 
This  ignores  the  distribution  of  income  within  the 
province,  a  very  important  factor  for  taxation  purposes. 

2.  The  total  tax  revenue.  This  is  really  a  measure  of 
ability  and  effort  combined  rather  than  a  direct  measure 
of  ability  alone. 

3.  The  measure  which  must  be  employed  is  the  estimated  revenue 
which  could  be  raised  by  the  application  of  a  uniform 

tax  plan.  The  ability  measure  is  limited  by  the  systems 
and  techniques  of  taxation  which  are  now  available  to 
state  and  local  governments. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Education  has  set  up  a  uniform 

tax  plan  based  upon  a  broad  interpretation  of  the  ability 

(rather  than  benefit) prino iple #  This  plan  included. - 

1.  A  progressive  income  tax. 

2.  A  real  estate  tax  of  1  percent  on  the  full  value  of  all 
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real  estate  without  exemptions, 

3»  A  business  income  tax  of  4  percent  on  the  net  income  of 
corporations  and  of  2  percent  of  the  net  income  of  un¬ 
incorporated  business, 

4.  A  stock  transfer  tax  of  $0.04  per  $100  par  value  or  $0.04 
per  share  for  stock  of  no  par  value. 

3.  A  severance  tax  of  2  percent  of  the  gross  receipts  from 
petroleum  and  natural  gas. 

6.  A  corporation  organization  tax  of  0.3  percent  on  the  par 

value  (or  issue  price  of  no-par  stock)  of  authorized 

capital  stock  of  corporations  paid  at  the  time  of  organ¬ 
's 

ization  or  when  additional  stock  is  authorized. 

Professor  Mort  has  developed  an  objective  formula  for 

p 

computing  the  ability  index  for  any  single  state.  To  find 
the  ability  index  subtract  the  sum  of  (a)  to  (c)  inclusive, 
below,  from  the  sum  of  (d)  to  (j)  inclusive,  expressing  the 
result  to  the  nearest  10,000th. 

(a)  2.95  times  the  state* s  proportion  of  the  United  States 
total  urban  population. 

(b)  .96  times  the  state’s  proportion  of  the  United  States 
total  motor  vehicle  registration, 

(c)  ,31  times  the  state’s  proportion  of  the  United  States 


1.  Mort,-  "State  Support  for  Public  Schools". 

2.  Mort,-  "State  Support  for  Public  Schools". 
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total  population., 

(a)  ,32  times  the  staters  proportion  of  the  united  States 

total  value  added  by  manufacture. 

(e)  2.63  times  the  state’s  proportion  of  the  United  States 

total  weighted  farm  cash  income. 

(f)  .84  times  the  state’s  proportion  of  the  United  States 
total  gross  postal  receipts  found. 

(g)  9.36  times  the  state’s  proportion  of  the  United  States 
total  retail  trade. 

(h)  2.06  times  the  state’s  proportion  of  the  United  States 
total  of  net  incomes  of  over  $3,000  but  less  than 
|23,000. 

(i)  2.13  times  the  state’s  proportion  of  the  United  States 
total  of  net  incomes  of  $23,000  or  over. 

(j)  .49  times  the  state’s  proportion  of  the  United  States 
total  value  at  issuance  of  all  capital  stock  of 
corporations  authorized  by  the  several  states. 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed,  of  course,  that  this  formula 
is  applicable  to  Canada.  It  would  take  an  expert  to  work  out 
a  satisfactory  formula  for  Canada.  However,  Powell'  has 
roughly  applied  Mort’s  procedure  and  cones  out  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  results  for  the  index  of  tax  paying  ability  of  the 
various  provinces  (Canada  =  1).- 


1,  The  Report  of  the  Research  Committee  of  the  Canadian 

Teachers’  Federation  on  "Salaries  and  Salary  Schedules" 
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Prince  Edward  Island 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontar io 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British  Columbia 


a  0047 
.0295 
.0256 
» 222 
.453 
•  0646 
.049 
,0605 
.0902 


The  total  contribution  in  each  province  will  then 
be  found  by  multiplying  the  total  number  of  units  of  need 
in  Canada  by  the  province’s  ability  index.  The  contribution 
will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  minimum  level  of  educational 

expenditure  set. 

Mort  suggests  a  combination  of  the  large  and  small 
fund  methods  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis  as  the  best  as  this  will 
bring  all  states  into  the  grant  system.  He  also  recommends 
that  federal  aid  be  started  immediately  on  a  percentage  of 
ultimate  aid  basis.  That  is,  he  recommends  the  payment  to 
each  state  of  20  percent  of  the  aid  to  which  it  would  be 
entitled  if  the  ultimate  program  were  in  effect  with  the 
proviso  that  no  state  be  allowed  to  drop  below  the  present 
minimum  program.1  He  thinks  it  would  take  at  least  ten 
years  to  reach  the  ultimate  program. 

He  states  also  that  although  the  federal  government 
is  entitled  to  safeguard  its  funds  by  audit,  the  details  of 
control  should  be  left  to  the  states  themselves. 


1.  Mort,-  ’’Federal  Support  for  Education” 
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CHAPTER  X 
CONCLUSION 

We  have  tried  to  show  the  necessity  for  some  form 
of  equalization  and  have  outlined  a  few  proposals  for 
putting  it  into  effect. 

In  summing  up  we  might  ask  what  the  results  of  such 
a  plan  would  he. 

It  would  ensure  that  every  child  in  Canada  be  given 
at  least  a  minimum  level  of  instruction  and  that  this 
minimum  be  higher  than  that  existing  at  present. 

It  would  ensure  better  housing  and  equipment  for  the 
schools  of  Canada. 

It  would  make  the  free  high  school  available  to  all. 

It  would  raise  teachers*  salaries  ensuring  every 
teacher  a  minimum  salary.  This  would  be  reflected  in  better 
training  of  teachers,  a  better  type  of  teacher  and  a  more 
wholesome  teaching  profession. 

It  would  effect  a  greatly  needed  raise  in  the  general 
educational  level,  bringing  a  broader  and  richer  education 
to  the  children  of  Canada,  making  them  more  adapted  to  fit 
into  our  complicated  life. 

Ultimately,  of  course,  since  the  children  of  today 
are  the  adults  of  tomorrow,  it  will  raise  standards  of 
living,  thought  and  appreciation.  It  will  aid  technology 
and  will  thus  give  to  leisure  and  comfort;  it  will  give  to 
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character  and  a  raising  of  moral  standards  and  those  virtues 
for  which  we  strive.  It  will  raise  the  level  of  thought 
and  thus  prove  a  powerful  weapon  against  destructive  pro¬ 
paganda  and  other  instruments  harmful  to  society.  It  can 
give  much  to  the  arts  -  music,  painting,  sculpture  and 
literature,  raising  the  level  of  appreciation  and  thus 
making  possible  a  wider  scope  of  interests  for  the  people. 
Lastly,  it  can  give  much  to  the  physical  health  of  the 
nation. 


There  is  much  to  be  done  and  an  early  start  is 
imperative.  Though  we  must  start  at  a  fairly  low  level, 
we  must  keep  in  mind  the  ultimate  objective  stated  by  John 
Dewey. - 

"What  the  best  and  wisest  parent  wants  for  his 
own  child,  that  must  the  community  want  for 
all  its  children.  Any  other  ideal  for  our 
schools  is  narrow  and  unlovely,  acted  upon,  it 
destroys  our  democracy." 
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